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THE FRANKISH HONARCHY IS THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


France at the beginning of the twelfth century was one 
of the smallest and least important of the European 
states. ^ The duchy of France-a title borne for three 
centuries by the house of Eobert the Strong—was no 
domain exactly bounded and compact. Its lands were 
situated not only in the country between the Seine and 
the Loire, but lay in small and scattered fragments farther 
south, in Poitou, and in the north. Peculiar rights 
belonged to the king in distant towns and churches. 
He was lorf in Orleans. He was abbat of -S. Martin’s 
at Tours and senior canon of the church of S. Quentin. 
And step by step within the lands of the great lords of 
the north, of the great dukes and the great ecclesiastics, 
he acquired new rights, by intervening to check some 
injustice or win some privilege on behalf of a lesser lord. 

The royal domain was the strength of the early 
Capets. As rich lords they could stand against the 
barons who hedged them in, and appear, unlike the 
Karlings, at least the equals of their great vassals. 
But the territory which they possessed was small 
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and tieir material resources, in comparison with those 
of other European states, were contemptible. Entering 
rarely into foreign politics, and then with a conspicuous 
absence of dignity or success, the royal house of France 
saw its kingdom surrounded hy foes or lukewarm 
friends, nearly every one of whom was superior to itself 
in strength. To the north and east the Empire and 
Lorraine, the great dynasties of Flanders and Burgundy, 
were each more than an equal combatant for the Frank¬ 
ish king. Southwards the kingdom of ilrles, sometimes 
close linked to the Empire, sometimes enjoying a pre¬ 
carious independence, stood aloof, with many marches 
and counties, from the influence of the central realm. 
The great dukes of Aquitaine and the proud house that 
ruled in Toulouse scarce in their most friendly moments 
professed any allegiance to the Capets. And the demon 
race, sprung, said legends, from the union of an Angevin, 
count with an unearthly bride, which ruled on the banks 
of the lower Loire and the Maine, the borderland 
between France, Aquitaine, and Brittany, was gathering 
its powers in grim concentration of purpose for a wider 
sweep, which should endanger the throne of the Frankish 
king. The circle was completed by the great duchy of 
I^ormandy, to which was annexed the county of Maine.' 

But small as was its territory and slight its power, 
the house which ruled from Paris claimed all the pre¬ 
rogatives and dignity of the imperial line which it had 
dispossessed. It clung '^vith sagacious tenacity to the 
assertion that it was the successor of the line of Charles 
the Great. Hugh Capet had been elected in 987 by the 
influence of the Church .at a moment when the. Karling 
race had dwindled into impotent decadence. He had him- 
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self been a great feudal lord, the greatest and strongest of 
his peers. He had large possessions, his brother Henrj 
held Burgundy for him, the dukes of Normandy and 
Aquitaine were his brothers - in - law, the count of 
Yermaiidois was of his kin. In the twelfth century Ms 
descendants had lost the strength of his position. ^Tiie 
great duchies around them were in alien and often 
hostile hands. But the grandeur of their theoretical 
claim was not abandoned. They were still far above 
the feudal hierarchy, as the heirs of the Cassars, sovereigns 
by divine right, the lawful kings of the West Franks. 

The monarchy of the twelfth century was absolute 
in principle. It claimed to be the source of all power 
and authority, to hold in its own hand the control of all 
local and central government. More than this, it was 
founded on an alliance vdth the Church, which, in spite 
of their persistent moral lapses, the kings had shown the 
keenest anxiety to keep intact. It had seemed at one 
time as if the irresistible movement of the feudal 
theory, which had transmuted all offices into fiefs, 
and swept all ancient survivals into the net of its 
universal encroachment, would overwhelm the mon¬ 
archy as it had transformed the nobility and invaded 
the Church. And indeed in his relations with those who 
held land directly under him the Capetian king had 
fallen under the domination of the feudal claim. He was 
a lord like other lords, with vassals whose dues were 
limited and whose rights were secured. But he never 
ceased to be sovereign as well as suzerain, and the per¬ 
sistence of his assertion of the old monarcMcal theorv, 
even in the period of his greatest weakness, preserved 
the idea and prepared the way of the absolute monarchy 
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that was to rise in the thirteenth century above the 
mighty vassals which had surrounded its territories and 
Kmited its powers. 

The monarchy of the Capets then was never a feudal 
monarchy, however closely it might be embedded in 
feudalism. The king was a real king, not a mere 
primtis inter pares. The exercise of his power and the 
geographical limits of its extension might be restricted, 
but he still acted as sovereign where he could, and 
Tvaited for the time when all the authority of his pre¬ 
decessors should be exerted wdthout restraint. The 
sovereign who raised the French monarchy to the 
height which its most sanguine supporters in the 
tenth century had scarce dared to predict for it w'as 
Philip Augustus, who shares with two very difi'erent 
men-S. Louis and Louis XI.-the fame of having 
created the power which became the arbiter of Europe! 
But his work, great as it was, was built on foundations 
which others had laid. It is impossible to understand 
his reign without a sketch of those of his father and 
grandfather. 

Louis T L, who came to the throne as sole kino- in 
1108 had already proved his prowess by his suppression 
of the barbarities and disorders of the barons of the 
omain. He identified the interests of the crown with 
the assertion of the principles of good government. 
Engaged throughout his reign in perpetual wars, he 
yet managed, by diplomacy as weU as military skill to 
raise the monarchy far above the position which Ay 
of his house had achieved. Centralisation was his 
chief aim,—and the concentration of his power within 
the royal domain. He ceased to make journeys through 
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the distant fiefs. Towards them his attitude was almost 
always hostile. He set himself, by stern repression of 
disorder, by constant espousal of the interests of the 
Church and the rising towns, to become master of his 
own domain and to base his sway upon his protection 
and his justice. Like an eager landlord adding field 
to field, he was constantly increasing the royal domain 
by purchase, confiscation, and escheat. And what he 
acquired he brought to order and submission. Year 
by year he went about redressing the wrongs of churches 
and monasteries, and reducing the barons—a Hugh du 
Puiset, a Thomas de Marie, men infamous for "their 
devastations and their vices—to subservient peace. Year 
by year he visited town after town, heard cases, issued 
establishments, which gave the monarchy new roots in 
the affection of the people. Against Henry I. of England 
he w-as as persistent a foe as his external weakness 
would allow. Often compelled to give way and tem¬ 
porise, he yet really held his own, and the marriage 
which united the Angevin lands to the fiefs of the 
Norman house in 1128 seemed to be more than counter¬ 
balanced by the wedding in 1137 of the heir of Prance 
with the heiress of Aquitaine. 

Almost at the moment of his son’s marriage Louis 
VI. died. He had done much to make his small state 
firm and compact. By his last diplomatic triumph he 
seemed to have opened a new era of extension for the 
monarehy^ France and Aquitaine under one rule 
should be ever striving to unite; and the house of 
Anjou, whose hasty and reckless Count Geoffrey Court- 
mantel had to fight for his wife’s lands as well as his 
own, might well by a strong attack from north and south 
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have been swept away. But the great opportunities 
needed a statesman and a warrior to use them. “La 
France attendait un grand homme,” says Martin, “mais 
le grand homme ne parut pas.” 

The earlier part of the reign of Louis VII., while 
the great Suger, the friend and minister of his father, 
still watched over his career, was not without strength 
and vigour. He held his own against pope and barons. 
He watched the struggle of Geoffrey of Anjou for 
Honnandy with a sagacious abstention from active 
intervention, and received as reward the castle of 
Gisors. But the period of prosperity was ended by 
the call to a crusade. The voice of S. Bernard called 
kings and peoples to succour the Christians of the East, 
and Louis VII. sacrificed the prosperity of his country 
and the strength of his rule to what seemed a still 
more urgent and imperative demand. The wise rule 
of Suger, lU7-lloO, could do no more, with all its 
vigour, Aan avert disaster during the king’s absence. 

On his return Louis found himself confronted by new 
difficulties. The most serious of them was of his own 
making. On March 18, 11.52, an ecclesiastical council 
at Beaugency, near Orleans, pronounced the nullity of 
his marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine. The cause 
which was considered sufficient was the fact that Hu^h 
Capet, from whom Louis VII. was fifth in descent, had 
married a sister of the great-great-grandfather of Eleanor 
V hen this was recognised as a sufficient cause, we can 
scarcely wonder that PhiHp Augustus should have antici- * 
pated no difficulty in freeing himself from his wife Inge- 
orgis. Closer personal reasons were the opinion which 
Louis had formed of his wife’s character and the contempt 
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which she did not hesitate to express for his pious and 
simple life. Strong as may have been the personal causes 
for the dissolution of the alliance, no greater political 
blunder could have been committed. The duchy of 
Aquitaine, with the county of Poitou—a district stretch¬ 
ing from the Creuse to the Adour, and from Lyons to the 
Bay of Biscay—had hardly begun to feel it possible that 
it should be permanently united to the French monarchy^ 
when it was again severed. Two months later it was 
united to the power which most threatened the growth 
of the French kingdom. Eleanor, sought of many 
interested suitors, became, on May 18, 1152, the wife of 
a boy fourteen years her junior—Henry, the young 
count of Anjou, the heir to the great possessions of the 
Norman house from which his mother sprang. A few 
months more, and before the year 1154 was ended, Louis 
YII. found himself confronted by a young and Hgorous 
rival, the husband of his former wife, who was king of 
the English, overlord of Scotland and Wales, duke of 
Normandy and Aquitaine, count of Poitou, Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine. He was opposed at his own 
doors by what might claim to be called a great con¬ 
tinental empire. 

Within the next few years causes of disagreement 
sprang up on every side. Henry laid claim to the 
homage of Toulouse, laid hands on Auvergne, pressed 
his encroachments into Berry, fomed a strong alliance 
with Flanders, and by the marriage of his third son 
acquired control of Brittany. Louis attempted to resist 
the pressure of this dangerous environment by a policy 
of quiescence aided by secret diplomacy ; and, on the 
whole, he succeeded. He took for second wife Con- 
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^aBce, danghter of Alfonso, king of Castile and Leon 
He gave liis sister in marriage to Eaymond V. count 

the something to counteract 

influence in the south. He made a marri 
age treaty irith his great rival, by which his little 
aughter Margaret and Henry’s eldest hoy were be 
trothed. On his wife’s death in 1160 he maLed AlL 
- Champagne, daughter of Count Thibault V., whose 
7 an ecclesiastic; Henry omt ' 

t and 

, ’ ’ tphen, count of Sancerre, formed the 

strongest family .Ilionc. that co.Jd be opposed to the 

rr“ rr “■^ 

■ 1,0 1 V * pop', Aleiandet III He 

^h s. When his nval’s minister, Thomas Becket the 

greatest prelate of the ag<t Ued from his d„m2o2 

"t "pS^ tS 

ond dan;::h~f 

By every means Louis strove to evtend hi« i a 

« sr 

«s in constant and amieaUe relaliotr ST''"''’' 

'■ ^ “"i- S™”** »' privilege and charter of 
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incorporation. Outside his domain he appeared in ann. 
m the valley of the Ebon, in Auvergne, and in Tekv' 
n Languedoc he was m constant communication with 
he barons who chafed under the Angevin rule, Bertrand 

troubadours, 

called to him loudly to vindicate the rights of his crown 
He was content not to answer the appeal, but to neglect 
no means of confirming his southern alliances. It was 
a dy of small things, and among small measures only 
could the ruler of the French kingdom take his wa.: 
Fj a mihtary point of view the power of the crowm 

• w ‘diplomacy gave a different aspect 

in Wiiicii to view its position. 

The later years of Louis TIL showed the power of 
^ e crown^ gradually increasing, but still feeble indeed 
in comparison with the great states by which it was 
smrounded. The Empire under Frederic L, one of 
the ^eatest of medieval monarchs, had triumphed over 
the Italian cities, and made a concordat with the pope 
by which the imperial power, if it had nominally retired 
rom some of its pretensions, was certainly not in reality 
the weaker. At a critical juncture it had seemed 
probable that th" emperor would even intervene in 
French politics. H^remained a strong power on the 
eastern frontier, and a source of support to the border 
bishoprics and great lay fiefs in any quarrel that might 
arise with the French king. In the south too he held a 
power which threatened that of the French crown In 
1178 he was crowned king of Burgundy and Arles, and 
thus entered into feudal relations with many fiefs over 
which the French king claimed some authority. But a 
far more important factor in French politics was the 
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widespread and increasing power of the Angevin house 
under the greatest of iis rulers. The dominions of 
Henry 11. stretched from the Somme to the Pyrenees, 
and included almost the w’hole of the land between the 
Creuse and the Lot. Duke of Normandy, with the 
practical command of Brittany; duke of Aquitaine, 
having imprisoned his wife, whose liberty might have 
been dangerous as an encouragement to the intrigues of 
the turbulent baronage of the south; count of Anjou, 
and Maine, and Touraine, lord of many petty counties 
which impinged on the French kingdom at every point, 
Henry II. confirmed, by diplomatic and military alliances,’ 
the power which marriage and inheritance had founded.’ 
The Lombard cities v’ere his allies, his friends held the 
passes of the Alps and the Pyrenees. Henry the Lion, 
duke of Saxony, at one time the greatest territorial lord 
in Europe, at another the banished possessor of but a 
few northern cities, was his son-in-law. Alfonso IX., 
king of Castile, had married another of his daughters’ 
and was eager in seeking his counsel. With all the 
Spanish kingdoms in turn he had relations, as with the 
distant lands of Scandinavia, with Sicily, whose king was 
his son-in-law, with Jerusalem, and the nearer powL of 
Flanders and Burgundy. Year by year, by purchase 
or exchange, by treaty or deliberate aggression, his 
power over the small lordships which surrounded the 
territory of the French king increased. Yet great as 
was the external power of the English king, his position 
was uneasy in the extreme. So long as his own extra¬ 
ordinary physical and mental \ngour endured, he was 
able to suppress his turbulent vassals, to overawe his 
timid neighbours, and to conquer his rebellious sons 
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Brt ti. eitot of Us possession. n.s t„„ vast, rte 
peoples sotatted to Us swap „re too heteregeneo... 
for Us po„r to endure after bis deatl, or even to s,.o 

nve any cessation of his personal actiritr. In 1179 

Henrys worf was still thrice as potverftd in Gau a. 

kt» rt ™ld be seen that the whole ctnrent of aifairs 

naci set m a new direction. 

Meanwhile the Frankish monarchy was advancing 
less by a steady and deliberate poHcy than by fortunate 
accidents and a certain fitful sagacity of the monarch. 
The dmect power of the crown extended over but a small 
part of Gaul hardly more than the Ile-de-France, the 
Orleanais, and Picardy. But within that limited area the 
turbulence of the baronage had received severe checks 
The cbatelains, guardians of royal castles, whose position' 
originally official, had become a serious menace to the 
tranquillity of the country, to the peace of the church 
and _ to the power of the crown, had, by the policy of 
Louis ^'I continued by his successor, been almost 
extinguished. The smaller barons attended the royal 
summons with more alacrity, and the barons of the 
district round Paris, the lords of Beaumont and Mont¬ 
morency, of Clermont and Dammartin, were learnin<^ 
to serve the crown as its more intimate servants and 
responsible officials. A gradual concentration of powers 

was preparing the monarchy to extend its influence It 

was from ivitbin that the strength came before any 
senous attempt was made to use it outside. The crreat 
house of Champagne, holding also the county of Blois 
hemmed in the royal domain in dangerous proximity’ 

It was a diplomatic triumph to knit the princes of this 
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powerful line in close alliance with the crown. In 1160, 
as has been said, Louis married Alice, daughter of the 

count of Blois and Champagne, whose elder brother was 
already seneschal, and whose second brother, William of 
the White Hands, was before long given the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity in the realm-the archbishopric of 
Kheims. The alliance was strengthened later by the 
marmge of one of Louis’s daughters to Henry, count 

01 Cliampagne, and of another to Thibault, count of 
Blois. 


, ^ The extension of the royal influence thus obtained 
lias increased by several definite steps, some of them 
proceeding from this alliance. In the north, through 
Wilham of Eheims, Louis VH. won gi^eatly increased 
authority. He entered into friendly relations with the 
bishops, and in some cases with the citizens, of Arras 
ereuanne, Toiu-nai, and Cambrai, while the bishoprics 
ot Lorraine sought in him a protection from the en¬ 
croachments of their duke. Himself, as men said, 
ough not with complete truth, more of a monk than 
a hng Louis entered readily into friendly association 
.vith the great ecclesiastical fiefs which depended on the 
crown. In the duchy of Burgundy not only the great 
a beys of Ckny and Tournus, but the bishoprics of 
angres, Macon, Chalon, and Autun depended directly on 
e cromi, and Louis did not allow the relation to he 

nierelyformal. In the political disputes of the Burgundian 
duel^y he no less actively intervened. He encouraged 
he disagreements between the Duchess Mary and her 
on, Hugh in., and secured the submission of their 
dispute to the decision of his own court. He even 
intervened in the di^riots of the kingdom of Burgundy 
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which depended feudally on the empire. His sister’s 
son, Alberio of Toulouse, married the daughter of the 
dauphin of Vienne, from which, as Eayniond Y. wrote 
to the king, “there should be a gate opened for the 
increase of your realm, though this county of the 
dauphin belongs to the jurisdiction of the emperor.” 
In the kingdom of Burgundy itself he found it impossible 
to withstand the power of Frederic, the emperor and 
king, but he succeeded in securing the election of his 
candidate to the archbishopric of Lyons, through whom 
he expected to receive no slight accession of political 
influence. 

In central France Louis VII. never ceased to watch 
for occasions to protect the bishoprics and to grant them 
privileges for money. The material aid which he gave 
to the prelates in their struggles with neighbouring 
barons was more than returned by the moral support 
which he obtained from the Church. The ecclesiastical 
side of his policy, congenial to his own inclinations, was 
in reality no less conducive to the growth of his power. 
His most effective weapon against Henry II. was his 
continued support of Becket, which taught those who, 
for any reason, were discontented with the Angevin 
government to look for countenance to the king of the 
Franks. 

In the south the great house of Toulouse retained 
much of its ancient power. Geographically, it was allied 
with Spain; historically, with the Empire. It has been 
observed that there is no historical record of a single 
performance from Toulouse of service at the king’s 
court or in his host during the reign of the &st five Capets. 
The counts of Toulouse in the twelfth centurv were 
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practicalir independent sovereigns. Louis’s marriage 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine gave him more direct rela¬ 
tions with the southern districts, and though his divorce 
severed his direct authority, his influence was not alto¬ 
gether obliterated. In 1154, by his second marriage 
with Constance of Castile, he strengthened his associa¬ 
tion -with the southern states, and he passed through 
Languedoc on his way to Compostella—a progress which 
was not without its political effects. By the marriage 
01 his sister Constance in the same year to Eaymond V. 
he acquired a more direct interest in the affairs of 
Toulouse, and set up an opposition to the influence of 
Henry II. in that region, whose claims, four years later, 
he successfully withstood. With the southern sees hi 
approached an actual feudal connection. Over the barons 
he began to assume some of the rights of a suzerain. 
Before his death his name was at least well known 
in Languedoc, and if his authority was not formally 
recognised, the frequent appeals for his advice and 
assistance had prepared the way for that recognition of 
overlordship which the Albigensian war made inevitable. 

It has been said by a great French historian that 
the influence of Louis YII. was that of a moral con¬ 
quest which prepared the way for the military successes 
of his son. ^ It may be added that his work, though not 
striking or impressive, was genuine and durable. . Philip 
had little to inaugurate or to undo: he had chiefly to 
continiie and to accomplisli. 


CHAPTEE II 


THE BEGINNINGS OP PHILIP’s POWER 

Louis’s first two marriages had giyen him no male heir. 
With his third wedding his hopes were renewed. On 
August 19, 1165, the expectations of the king and his 
people were gratified, and a boy was born. 

Thei e is some doubt as to where the heir so earnestly 
desired first saw the light. He is frequently by later 
writers called Philip of Gonesse, from a royal manor near 
Pontoise. In the great chronicle of Tours, the land 
of Gonesse is represented as his especial patrimony. 
Philip Mouskes, the historian of Tournai, shows that 
he was brought up there. 

A la Gonnesse fu nouns, 

S’ot non Felipes de Gonnesse. 

But it is almost certain, from the contemporary poem 
of Peter Eiga, that he was actually born at Paris; and 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who was studying in Paris at the 
time, gives a reminiscence which leaves little doubt on 
the point. In his delightful book, the De Indrudime 
Principum, where he greatly glorifies the French kings 
at the expense of the English, he suddenly introduces 
a story of his own youthful experience. He says:_ 
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‘‘While in his early years, he who wrote this was 
at Pans, enthusiastically engaged in liberal studies, it 
chanced that one night at the very beginning of autumn, 
about the hour of the first sleep, shortly after the dead 
of night, it was said that by God’s grace Philip had 
been born. This rumour was bruited through the city, 
and received with inexpressible delight. At once 
throughout the length and breadth of the city on every 
side there burst forth such a clamorous pealing of bells, 
and so great were the waxen lights kindled" in every 
street, that those who knew not the cause of the 
unwonted^ tumult, the deafening sounds, and the 
universal illumination, imagined that some conflagration 
was even then threatening the city. The author of 
this work, who was at that time living in the city as 
a youth just completing his twentieth year, sprang from 
the bed on which he had but now fallen asleep, and 
hastened to the window, looking out, he saw in the 
street tv o poor and miserable old crones carrying waxen 
candles before them ; their countenances, their" words, 
their gestures all alike expressed exultation as they 
hastened along mth rapid steps, ever and anon meetin^^ 
and josthng one another. He inquired of them what 
might be the cause of all this excitement and delight 
whereupon one of them looked back and replied, ‘How 
we have a king given us by God, a mighty heir to the 
kmgdom through God’s bounty; through him shall fall 
on your king loss and disgrace, shame and heavy 
punishment, rich in confusion and distress.’ Just as if 
she had openly said, ‘A boy has been given us this 
night, who certainly by God’s grace shall be the hammer 
of your king, and who also, beyond a doubt, shall 
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diminish the power and lands of him and Ms suhjectsd 
The woman knew that the author and his companions 
were natives of England, and therefore it was that the 
crone, as if in a spirit of prophecy, bitterly launched 
forth against them and their king this sentence, which 
was afterwards only too truly fulfilled.” 

It is a quaint picture of the dark narrow streets, 
lighted on a sudden by the enthusiastic processions 
which shouted the joyful news of the birth of the 
“ Godgiven ” heir. The young English scholar, aroused 
from his sleep to listen to the boastful cries of the old 
women, joined in the gratulations of the people. From 
every quarter messages of thankfulness reached the 
king. Even the city of Toulouse, far removed from 
royal domination, proud in the freedom of its citizen 
lords, “ los baros de Tolosa,” sent congratulations to the 
French king. A messenger brought the joyful news to 
the abbey of S. Germain des Pres at the moment when 
the monks sang “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for 
He hath visited and redeemed His people,” Dieu- 
donn^ they cried out, is this new child of France—a 
gift of God to king and people. 

Scanty records reach us of the childhood of the “ god- 
given child.” He was brought up, as has been said, in 
a county manor of the king. He had a menagerie of 
wild beasts to amuse him. He was under the care of 
learned clerks and statesmen. Robert Clement, who 
exercised much influence during the first year of his 
reign, had watched over him for a long time. He was 
a bright and active child, eager to learn and quick at all 
manly sports, a hunter from his youth. Pious t)o he 
was, said the clerkly chroniclers. In the first year of his 
C 
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leign his pure eyes saw the miracle of the mass in its 
reality. At S. Leger in Yveline, as the priest elevated 
the host, he saw a child of surpassing splendour, whom 
choirs of angels worshipped, and he adored with tears. 

Soli se regi detexit inystica virtiis, 

Giii soli digue poterat res tanta patere. 

^ As early as 1177 his father designed a marriage for 
him. He asked from Philip of Flanders the liand of his 
niece, the daughter of Matthew of Boulogne. But the 
project was abandoned. 

A medieval king had generally hut few years of • 
schooling. His training in the work of government 
began early. It was so with Philip Augustus. He was 
not fourteen years old vdien, in the spring of 1179, his 
father was attacked by paralysis. Louis recovered, but 
though only fifty-nine, he felt himself already an old’man’ 
He deteimined, after the fashion of his predecessors to 
secure the succession by crowning his son in his hfe- 
time. He had long postponed this customary ceremony 
In spite of the urgent advice of the pope and the force 
of the custom of his fathers, he had declined even 
uommally to share his power with his young son. But 
illness, and the feeling that “his last days” were upon 
him, induced him to take steps at once for the election 
and coronation of Philip. Probably towards the end 
of April the archbishops, bishops, abbats, and barons 
met 111 the bishop’s palace at Paris and heard the kind’s 
Ji 1 that his son should be crowned. There is no reason 
0 suppose that the formal election was omitted All 
thepjelates and barons, says Eigord, cried out “Fiat 
dt, and the king at once began the preparations for 
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the ceremony, which was to take place on the Feast of 
the Assumption. A proclamation was issued fixinij the 
day. 

During the summer the king visited Compiegae, and 
from thence the journey to Eheims for the coronation 
was to be made. The great forest, which still stretches 
for miles to the south of the ancient city, was the 
largest hunting-ground of the Frankish kings. Here 
the young Philip, now fourteen years old, went out 
one day with companions to hunt. They found a wild 
boar, says Eigord’s -^ivid story, and, uncoupling the 
hounds, set chase after him ’tvith sounding horns through 
the dark recesses of the woods. Philip’s horse bore 
him more swiftly than his companions, till he had left 
them far behind. He found himself towards evening 
quite alone, and in an absolutely secluded part of 
tbe forest. “Seeing himseE left alone in that vast 
soKtude of wood, he began, not •without reason, to be 
afraid.” He looked anxiously from side to side, but saw 
no signs of any human presence. He crossed himself 
devoutly and commended himself to God and the Blessed 
Virgin and S. Denys, the patron and defender of the 
Mngs of the Franks. Hardly was his prayer over before 
he saw a charcoal-burner, grim to behold, with face black 
with charcoal, carrying a great axe on his shoulder. 
The lad, when he saw him, feared somewhat, but, 
recovering his courage, drew near and greeted him. 
The man, when he knew to whom he was speaking, 
left his work and brought him back to Compiegne. 
The excitement and fatigue brought on a dangerous 
illness, from which it seemed likely that the young 
prince would not recover. The king was in despair. 
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ll f T, , "" “ °f Canterbury 

horn he bad so long protected during bis life, appeared 

wa’ pilgrimage to his tomb It 

va. an imheard-of thing that a French king should visit 
ngiand on such an errand, and Louis did not dare to 
go nut out consulting his barons. His conn H o 
^_arned h.m of the dangers of the crossing and of trustin ' 

The king started at once on his iournev anrl -i 7 
from Witsand with Philip of Fland rs 
of Guisnes, Henry the W,. ’ 

andWillia;! ? *\^arrior, count of Louvain, 
uiiiiam de Mandeville, earl of Esspy 7:^ 
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omed with great rejoicing and honour ” Ti 
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as a brother of !he house andl 
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accepted by English uniters as a pledge that the French 
king would no longer encourage the insurrections which 
he had hitherto so often fostered against his great rival. 
It prepared the way for the cordial relations between 
Henry and the young Philip which marked the beginning 
of the new reign. 

Louis returned to Pariis. Thence he was on his way 
to S. Denys to return thanks for his son’s recovery when 
he was seized by a new attack of paralysis, and de¬ 
prived of the use of his right side and of speech. The 
coronation had already been fixed for All Saints’ Day. 
It was more than ever necessary that it should take 
place ivithout delay. On October 31 Philip arrived 
at Eheims. The city was thronged with strangers 
from all countries. Prominent among them was the 
young Henry of England, himself crowmed during his 
fathers lifetime, nine years before. He brought rich 
gifts from his father, and did homage to the new king 
for his fiefs. 

On All Saints’ Day, in the great cathedral, William, 
archbishop of Eheims, his uncle, placed the crown upon 
the young Philip's head. The count of Flanders carried 
the sword of state, the young Henry of England the 
crow n, which returned to S. Denys when the ceremonv 
was over. Philip was fourteen years two months and ten 
days old. His father still lay sick, and could not come to 
the coronation, and his mother remained by her husband’s 
bed. 

The new king’s first acts were to confirm his father’s 
grants to the monks of Canterbury and his gift of 
freedom to the serfs of Orleans, which had been declared 
on the coronation day. For nearly a year King Louis 
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lingered on. He died on September 18 , 1180 , and Philip 
became sole hng. From the hour of his coronation 
three parties contended for the direction of the yonn^ 
sovereign s policy. young 

First there tras the family of his mother. The house 
Champa^e, next to the house of Anjou, was at on^ 

of Fiance, and the position still held some of its ancient 
prn lieges and powers. His brother Stephen 
count of Sancerre, his brother William since 1176 
archbishop of Eheims, and the eldest of the brothLs 

and^'r^'"' Champagne. The counts of Blois 

and Champagne had each married half-sisters of ft 
bug, the issue of Louis’s first marriage. Th 
seemed to enclose the king as in a net. ^ 

Secondly, there was the busy brain of Henry II ever 

s ::rr’‘^-^^^-^tocon^ueptheU:; ■ 

ms suzerain at Pans. It was thp aim +i • , 

to surround the French monarch with a rin^ofS o 7 
states and those of his allies, to confine his Tctfon wiZ 
narrow limits, and to neutralise, if he could not direct L 

external relations. Fut in the house of Champagne th '' 

was no man of commanding genius and I ^ 

desire to control the young 1 I 

internal goverment. ° ^ exercise of his 

r“ “““■ 

bition than the English ldnra“fot« 

t«aty. Ht nephetr, Baldwin of Bainanlt, t„„ Thk 
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sister Margaret, should many the Jjujghter of Heniy of 
Champagne, •n’hile his niece Isaliel, sister of tije vonii<' 

Baldwin, should w^ed Henry, the count of Cliampagiie’s 
heir. He had during the earlier years of Henry IL been 
constantly iiis ally, but the alliance was as constantly 
hrohen as it was periodically renewed, and tlioiigli it 
served the purposes of both princes well when it was 
necessary to combine against the French king, it was not 
based upon any permanent union of interest or policy. 
During the later years of Louis YII, Philip of Flanders 
had become the most prominent personage at the king’s 
court. He had himself taken part in the pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. He had probably already plaiiiied with 
the king the marriage of the young Philip, wliich was 
to take place after his coronation. He waas himself one 
of the greatest of European princes. He claimed 
descent from Charles the Great, and he was a kinsman 
of the Emperor Frederic I From his county of 
Flanders, with his wife’s land of Vermaiidois and tie 
districts of Amiens and Yalois which owned his sway, 
he aimed at forming, through the lords of Brabant, 
Namur, and Haiiiault and the great ecclesiastical states, 
a network of alliances on the borders of France and tie 
Empire wiici siould give iim. something of tie position 
of a middle kingdom, and, enable him to exercise a 
decisive influence on tie policy of each great power in 
turn. He was an active and ambitious man, and in 
ability one of tie greatest of tie foreigners who 
reigned in the Middle Ages over the ..rich and powerful 
towns which made the strength of the little Flemish 
state. 

The first decisive event which proved the influence 
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that the count of Flanders had acquired in the direction 
Fiench policy was the marriage of the young tine, at 
Bapaume on April 28 , 1180 , to Isabel, eldest dau^hte? ti 
the count of Hainault, and niece of Philip himself T1 
suggested alliance with Champagne gave way before ft! 
ar more brilliant prospect of a marriage with the kit 
of the Franks. From the French sid! the JlTu ^ 
™ 1 ; ^'^PPOrted. Apart from the influence of ft! 
Flemish count, there were not wanting sZZ Lm 
-ns to ,, ,, sSppoft whfch ; 

odd gn-e him against the too closely encircling dowp 
of his mother’s family. The chronLle of 

the overlordship of Eoloone S Pol r ’ ’ ttis, and 

But the court of Hainault if ' 

Wtagagopr.urJ'S^LXTtl 

P ° • by the powerful will of the 
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count of Flanders that the young bride was taken awav. 
Baldwin of Hainault, says his chancellor, grieved for the 

oath that he had sworn. 

The marriage took place on April 28. A month 
later, on May 29, the young queen was crowned at S. 
Denys, in the presence of her father and her uncle. For 
many years the marriage remained childless. Xot till 
beptember 5,1187, did she present the king with a son, 
Louis, who lived to succeed his father on the throne', 
and whose birth was celebrated, says Eigord, with torch- 
light processions for a ivhole week and ceaseless song 
and dance in the streets, and was communicated to the 
distant prownces by special messengers announcing 
the glad news. 

The marriage of Philip Augustus preceded the death 
of his father only by five months. During that time 
the influence of the count of Flanders was predominant. 
He has been somewhat hastily described as the tutor, 
guardian, or protector of the king, but though his posi> 
tion of chief adviser may have given him many of the 
piH'ileges of guardian, he never formally received such 
a title. Louis 1' 11. till his death was counted the true 
king. He made no abdication, and his son Philip had 
been crowned at an age when custom considered him 
capable of ruling in his own person. Before the corona¬ 
tion Louis had charged the count of Flanders to watch 
over and advise his son, and the great vassal took 
oath faithfully to protect and to instruct his young 
lord. 

Philip as joint king had by custom the same powers 
as his father, but they were powers enjoyed only by the 
favour of the actual sovereign. The heads of father and 
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son, ^vith the same legend, appeared on either side of the 
coinage struct at Laon in the year 1180 . The illness of 
his father suffered much of the real power to pass into 
Mips hands, but he spoke of the old king in at least 
one formal document as his “lord, the king of the 
ranks From the very first he was thrust into political 
entanglements of complexity that might have baffled a 
wiser head. We have every reason to suppose that 
hough he took advice, he was almost from the first the 
goidmg spirit in afflxirs. His powerful mind and strong 
character were formed by the pressure of affairs He 
became a man of business, and a royal man of business 
was in the Middle Ages made to be a great king. 

Mith bis young wife and her uncle, with Robert 
aement, Ralph of Clermont, the constable, and the other 
advisers of the old king by his side, Philip, with care and 
discretion, surveyed the political engagements in which 
Ins hngdom was involved, and prepared to strike out a 

stood the great warrior and statesman whose niece he 
mamed. But the influence of the count of Flanders 
as no uncontested. The claims of a queen-mother had 
alw^^ been recognised in French history as considerable. 
By v irtue of unction and coronation, she was a real par¬ 
ticipator m the sovereignty. Alice of Champagne las 
y no mea^ ready to surrender her prerogatives. Still 
ess were her brothers willing to see the“ influencf of 

wife 

inaliowino ? ° been somewhat too hasty 

n allowing his assumption of power over the young kin^ 

ib kr: w f f 'r " ^ueen L m^then ' 

The ling had taken from her her dower lands, unwill- 
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ing, says a chronicler, that she should have in her hands 
the castles that belonged to the estates. It was an 
attempt, no doubt, to secure the king against a movement 
of the house of Champagne. It is asserted that the 
queen left her sick husband and fled. A few weeks in 
any case brought forward her wrongs through a power¬ 
ful champion. Henry II determined to throw his weisjht 
into the scale against Philip of Flanders. 

^ Events indeed had marched rapidly under the young 
king. The English chroniclers already spoke of him 
as a tyrant who, under the advice of the count of 
Flanders, had rejected the counsel of his father’s friends, 
and treated them ivith contempt and hatred. They 
had appealed, says one of the officials of Henry’s court, 
directly to the English king against the evil machi¬ 
nations of the Fleming. Henry, the younger, crossed 
over to England in March to warn his father of the 
clanger that was growing in France. They returned to 
Normandy together, and the French queen, with her 
brother, Count Thihault, sought in person the adrice 
and assistance of the great Angerin. It was a curious 
reversal of what had often happened in the last twenty- 
years. The French court had often supported Henry’s 
rebellious sons, and had in 1173 offered shelter to his 
intriguing-ndfe, herself once the mfe of the French king. 
Now Henry II. gave support and counsel to Louis’s 
third queen against her son. Philip, with all the hot 
eagerness of youth, brought an army to the Norman 
frontier. Henry was there before him. The young 
king’s marriage intervened, and a few months later both 
sovereigns were in more peaceable mood. 

Philip had already sho-wn all a boy’s eagerness for 
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martial exploits, and he had signalised the beginning of 
taretgn, like his gntndfather, by repressing the L 
rages of those who maltreated the Church. He was 
no less prepared to meet attack from his mother and 
her bn. He obtained three thousand footmen from 
-a m of Hainault. He was prepared for war, but he 

Xest ‘“mE TVi“' ™ 

Hen th f 

eniv the Lion of Saxony, who had been disseised of 
IS r ast possessions by the Emperor Frederic. On May 
14 the Saxon duke defeated Bernard of Anhalt on 
whom Saxony had been conferred. It seemed probable 
that he would win back his possessions. His father in 
law prepared to enter into an alliance with the young 
rench king at the expense of the Flemish count whosf 

ec®e. Philip of France, he thought, would give the 

coalition against the emperor, 
^yth his own aims, and the interests of the house of 

.t he fa„,„ge meeang-pla.e, betweee Gieors and Trie 

Ch.tean.onttebanksoftheEpte. ““ Unh¬ 
ana trance. It was oretlooked by the strong castle of 

L Vrf °! beenU'n by 

^H. when his daughter Margaret married thi 
young Henry of England. On Jon, 28 the two k ” ntt 

1 was probably the tat occasion on which they h d 

2 face t„ face I. can hardly be tt"gr“ 

® h monarch, renowned throuo-hout Fumna 

..rrior and stetesnntn, cenld have foreseen thatX 
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cate boy, who less than a year before had seemed likelv to 
die while stOl a child, would one day beat him at his 
own weapons of war and craft, and would win hack 
from his sons the mighty heritage of the Norman duke's 
and the demon race of Anjou. They met now as a hot 
youth listening with respect to the wise counsel of the 
greatest of his vassals and one of the most famous of 
European kings. The old king—for so men already 
began to call him, though he was but forty-seven-used 
both fair and bitter words. The hoy was perhaps 
already eager to be rid of the controDing hand of his 
wife’s uncle. Before the end of the day he had turned 
from the advice of the count of Flanders and Eobert 
Clement and promised to be reconciled to his mother 
and her house. A treaty was drawn up and confirmed 
by the oath of both kings, which laid the foundation 
for a new and peaceable relation between the two 
kingdoms. 

The treaty began by renewing that of Ivry, concluded 
between Henry of England and “ my lord Louis, the king 
of the Pranks ” in 1177 . It declared that the two king? 
were, and would remain, friends, and would protect each 
other in life and limb and earthly honour against all 
men. Neither would demand aught of the other’s land 
from henceforth, save only in the ease of Auvergne or 
the fief of Ch^teauroux, or in the little fiefs in Berry, 
matters still in dispute ; and the disputed claims, if the 
Idng could not agree on them, should be submitted to 
the arbitration of three bishops and three barons nomin¬ 
ated by each king. Philip at once nominated the 
bishops of Clermont, Nevers, and Troyes, and his uncles 
Thibault of Blois, Eobert of Dreux, and Pierre of 
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further dispute that should arise 

The f the judgment of the same men 

The treatj concluded with the most solemn vows of 
mutual lopalt^w Henry H, Tfarrior though he was was 
never eager for war. It is possible that he nuTCe 
sincerely intended to arrange all future disputes in this 
strangely modern manner, but he had to reckon with the 

ie had a..de. aria soafe very 
expressions Of gratitude for the Christian feeling^that 
had been shown by all. Philip took again into W 
-n 0 e house of Champagne, including Duke Henry of 

r" “T “S-»' 

P»sis i day so long'Tl m 

his death he promised her her whole dower kel^ncp o T 

final ratiScation of the 07^0^ U.n 7 ”“! ■“ 
their ways. ^ ^ent 

The treaty marked the doiynfall nf tiara w 7. • 
«ande. fa .he eop^e, of'rCh^raSrri: 

arked a temporary rapprochement with EnHand" ’ Puf 
Its importance may easily be exafi^^erated IVr 
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he did not give them any real power of control over 
himself. He took the advice of Henry II., but he 
showed no sign of assisting his designs in Germany. 

The young king noiv turned to the serious question 
which had for so long beset every French king at hii 
accession—the ravaging forays of the baronage against 
unprotected churches and abbeys. In December"llT9 
the churches of Berry had cried out against Hebes VI. 
of Gharenton. He was compelled to submit entirely to 
the king’s will, to give satisfaction to the churches, and 
promise better conduct in the future. Another expedi¬ 
tion followed. Humbert IIL of Beaujeu, William III, 
count of Chalon-sur-Sa6ne, Giraud, count of Vienne,' 
and other “sons of iniquity” were robbing and attack¬ 
ing the abbey of Clunjq tie church of Macon, and the 
neighbouring churches and monasteries. Philip marched 
into the district, and repressed the wrongdoers with a 
firm hand. In September 1180 he was at the castle of 
Pierre-Perthuis, near V ezelay. He presided at a royal 
court, in which the grievance of the church of Macon 
against Count Gerard of Vienne was heard. The judg¬ 
ment was wholly against the count. He was allowed no 
fortified place within the area of the church’s privi¬ 
lege, and the clergy were allowed to fortify the church 
and their houses. A little later the count of Chillon 
came to the young king at Lens and submitted to his 
decision. The royal army had compelled obedience. 
The new reign was begun well. “ Thus,” cries the en¬ 
thusiastic Breton clerk whose poem describes the king’s 
progress from the cradle to the grave, “ the new king con¬ 
secrated devoutly to Christ and His Church the fiist-fruits 
of his works and his first fightings: thus, a new knight 
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lie loTed rather to defend with his arms the patrimony 
of Christ than to turn himself to the vain sports of 
chivalry.-’ New knight he was —made, it has been 
suggested, by Philip of Flanders at the great tournament 
held at Arras on ^\ hit Sunday 1180. He was now 
fifteen years old, and had been married four months. 
On September 19 his father died, and he became sole 
king in name as well as in reality. 

The last months of Louis YII. had been spent at the 
monastery of Barbeaux, at Fontaine-Ie-Port; but as he 
felt his death draw nigh he was moved to Paris. There, 
with the help of the bishop and the heads of the great 
abbeys of the diocese, he diidded aU his money and 
precious articles among the poor. He called his son to 
his bed—so says Giraldus, generally very well informed 
as to French history—and w'arned him in the very article 
of death that he should reclaim with all his power the 
rights of the crown, and, above all, that he should recover 
Auvergne, concerning which great wrong had been done. 
This he charged him as he valued his blessing. Thus, 
with a command which opened again the war with the 
Angevins that he himself had never had skill or courage 
to carry to a successful issue, he passed awnay. He left 
directly to his son a heritage of war. 

He was buried at Barbeaux on September 21. The 
immediate consequences of his death wmre but slight. 
It was not till eight years later that his son was able to 
carry out his last wishes by the conquest of Auvergne. 
Now he merely confirmed in a meeting with Henry II. 
the treaty that he had made three months before. 

At the beginning of the next year, January 1181, he 
showed that he was still ready to learn from the English 
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kuig. lor vrnun nu:iiT issiiLU his assize of arms a: Le 
Mans refirJring ail wii-. Ltii £-Sj Ar.aeviH ir/enltteis 
to provi.le tkeaseives wtli kauk-ria lance, anJ s^Tor.i. 
and all otters ivitt lesser arms—an edict :;:*ei.ieu *ii 
aiin^tiie vetole popmatioii—Philip as rwii as the cou:.; 
of !■ Linders issued similar ordinaiioes for t’leir oum 
domains. On April 27 the two kings met at Gue S 
Pemu, near Nonancoiirt, in friendly conference, and 
Henry departed to England with an assurance that liLs 
uoniiiiions wGrc sale in liis absence. 


How far the house of Champagne was yet fullv 
reconciled to the king is doubtful, for the march of 
Philip across the Loire and his capture of the castle of 
Chatillon, and subsequent pardon of his uncle, Count 
Stephen of Sancerre, which the chroniclers attribute to 
this y&ar, may have taken place before the reconciliation 
in lliO. ^ In any case the appearance of a French king 
With a victorious army south of the Loire was a sign 
that a new era had set in for the monarchy. But his 
pmver was not long uncontested. Philip of Flanders, 
disgusted at finding that his influence over the yount^ 
ang had entirely ceased, formed an alliance with Hu^h 
of Burgundy, with the house of Champagne itself, aM 
^uth the counts of Namur and Hainault, and invaded 
h ranee. Philip applied in urgent haste to Henry II 
and to his intrepidity and tact he owed the preservTion 
of his power. At Gisors the English king met young 
Phihp and the count of Flanders, and arranged at 
leiigti a peace between them. 

Again, at the end of the year, war broke out. 
The count of Flanders attacked his old ally, Ealph, 
count of Clermont, and devastated his land. The French 
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king received aid from the young Henry of England, 
and the invasion was checked for a while. “The 
chief and principal cause of this war,” says the English 
chronicler, with sagacity, “was that Philip, king of 
France, spuming the counsel of his kinsfolk, adhered to 
Henry, king of England j whence it came about that 
^ illiam, archbishop of Eheims, and Count Thibault and 
Count Stephen, finding that they were despised, strove 
to rise against their nephew, the king.” Stephen of 
Sancerre had actually done homage to the count of 
h'landers. The king seized his lands, and, on the advice 
of the constable, Ealph of Clermont, refused to restore 
them. Thus the influence of the house of Anjou and 
the advice of Ealph of Clermont were now predominant 
in the counsels of King Philip. 

A further cause of contest with Flanders soon arose. 
On March 26, 1183, Isabella, wife of Philip of Flanders, 
and countess of Yermandois in her own right, died. 
Philip at once claimed that, as she had no direct male 
heirs, \ermandois lapsed to the French crown. He 
claimed also Artois and the district of Amiens, promised 
to him on his marriage. Again Henry II. mediated 
n en war was actually in progress. Amiens was 
promised immediately, and the promise of Artois was 
renewed. But neither promise was kept. In 1184 
Philip of Flanders married again, and the prospect of a 
new Ime to cut him off from the succession to the 
Fleimsh fiefs stirred Philip to immediate action. 

He mustered a large army at Compiegne, marched 
ou Amiens, besieged Boves, and carried all before him 
Gilbert of Mens, from the side of the vanquished,' 
ebtimated his force, with pardonable exaggeration, at 2000 
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kni.^Hs ar..l KO.OOO r..«i-at-anus. -.vi;i!e the count r.f 
Fkuaers. ne .ci-l couid brin.t; hut FO-i v.vFn. 
*0,0U0 io«-nien into the tieiJ. The coiun^e of the .vJr k 
.e»s questionable. Tiie yoimgFiench king Lad heer. pre¬ 
paring aimng the whole of his reign for a trL! of 
strengdg and his anops proved aii that he had e.tperted 
0 tms campai^ belongs a curious storv which 
^Tiakus tehs to illustrate his passionate determination 
and Its eflect on his barons. 

3le.sed father had been some time taken from this 
world of ours and the youth himself was still of tender 
years, he assembled the army of France at Amiens to 
oppose Count Philip of Flanders, who, on the death 
^nthout children or heir, of the countess, his .-ife td 
heiress to the count of Vermandois, ventured to hold 
possession o that countship. The forces were gathered 
together and prepared to meet in hostile conflict, when 
he barons of France, thinking with the poet that the 
^nse man ought first to try every weapon, mth one 

nsent e^ressed the opinion t^ 

0 the difficulty should be sought, for the count, a 
mm vast resources and great influence, had many 
enthusiastic supporters who had been drawn to his side 
yy his entreaties or bribes, by the claims of affection or 

the f “et to consider 

e question while the king yfithdrew apart for a time, 

aud sat holding a green hazel wand in his hand or 

gnawing It with his teeth, at the same time glancing 

keenly about him. On the barons observing this, and 

mailing with wonder the youth’s attitude and gestures 

one of them declared that he would bestow a gallant 
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steed on the man who could disclose the prince’s medita¬ 
tions. Hearingthis,a certain prattling fellow immediately 

sped to the king with the earnest prayer that by reveal¬ 
ing the thoughts of his mind he would confer on him, as 
if a present from himself, the steed which had bLn 
piomised on such conditions. The king, to whom the 
man was not unknown, thereupon unfolded the secrets 
of his mind. ‘I was wondering,’ he said, ‘whether at 
some future date God will ever think fit to bestow 
on me or some other king of the Franks this favour- 
the^ restoration of the realm of France to its former 
position, to the estent and the renown which it once 
enjoyed in the days of Charles.’ When this had been 
reported to the barons and the steed given according to 
the promise, with one voice they all instantly burst 
forth into these words: ‘Perish the man who throws 
any obstacle in the path of such a prince, with a mind 
so nobly bent on the recovery of his kingdom’s rights. 

y rods aid, neither in these rights nor in any others 
shall he ever meet with failure.’ Thus it came about 
that the_ splendid countship of Vermandois, after the 
humiliation of its powerful holder, was, with all its 
wealthy towns, placed in the hands of King Philip, while 

still a youth, ivithout difficulty, delay, or any warlike 
contest. 


bueh determination carried all before it. Durinc^ a 
^eatpart of the summer the two armies watched each 
0 her along the frontier hne. The French king lay 
for three weeks before Boves, and Eigord records a 
fantastic miracle, by which the fields trodden down by 
his horsemen bore a double harvest, whereas those 
where the Flemings had camped remained bare and 
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baiieD. Piiuip of iiainiers Tras o'ioij.'O'i ir.di'h’ to 
submit. Again the inrerveiition of Henrv II. -vras 
sought. Peace was eoncliwed at on Xi.iTember 

7, 118.5, in the presence of the English king and the 
archbishops of Cologne and Penne.s." Vernianduis was 
at^ once yieliled, mtli the district of Amiens, while 
Peronne, b. Quentin, and the whole of Artois were to 
pass to the king after the count’s death. 

Pniiip had won his first signal triumph, his first 
great accession of territory*. His victory had been due 
to diplomacy as well as force. The count of Flanders 
had applied for help to the emperor, ready to play one 
suzerain against the other, and the question had become 
complicated with the long struggle of Henry the Lion 
to regain his lands. In the autumn of 1184 the emperor 
had pardoned Henry, and the peace of Aumale was in 
one aspect a result of that reconciliation. England, the 
Empire, Flanders, and France came together again in 
something like an universal peace. 

Peace with Flanders did not free the young king 
from active military effort. He turned to redress the 
wrongs of the Burgundians. Hugh of Vergy called 
for his aid against the attack of Duke Hugh. Philip, 
bringing the count of Flanders with him, delivered the 
castle, which, says one chronicler, had undergone a three 
jears siege. The deliverance was paid for by a re¬ 
cognition on the part of the count that he held his fief 
directly from the crown. But Hugh of Burgundy was 
not yet conquered. The churches cried out against Hs 
tyranny, and called in the pious French king against 
their godless duke. Philip thrice solemnly warned him, 
then marched against his castle of Chatillon-sur-Seine' 
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^ T I all tliar lie 

‘ L he reconciled to 

d 11 : riia^ i t > d> ::i trhiiipiL Tliiis 
^ ^ h- a:*";:: of the Toiing con- 

" do * h otL !>;: tdi-e i.ad not obscured 
no :"::o a Lida li:, i takn niace in the 

' * noio " *Ilo o vnrh the Loose of Anjoii. 

* ' ^ a.-. I’l..:]' .toewtil the treaty 

siene,. rorcj nnniths befoic, but it was 
n " c - a ... :vc. ais real feeliiigs to appear. 

*.’^1 n_« rr: a:;rj- Lai nitU and promised 
-hurur tt ::::■ H A Lcnl In the suimner, Henry had 
.n : t-.r^emn rt m.AC peace between Philip and 
c/nn Li L:r .nu. and aaain after Easter in tie 
nixt r-ar, i::e yinrig French king accepted Ms aid 
‘ ennin n.ese re n‘s ^'rith an easy eynicisin, but he never 
onneu r ^^ntid; for the opporranity of repiiiliatiiig ail 
. 0 " „na n:.ns. ine iiist VLors of the treaelieroiis young 
IhLp \Ai 7..1 c.;tc I father and hit 

t.ui ;:i idVuur of the French. PMlip did 
ne: a.nr-.y intervene, but when the wretched father 
nwurrnng over Ins unhappy son, he came 
Frwori tj aeinand the dower and portion of his sister 
JIarjarer. irho ha.I retarneJ to him some areeks before 
her ar.s'janas death. Uisors, the chief toTO of the 
Xc'rman Texiu, the rich piain which was ever a debate- 
alie h.nd L.iween the French king and the Xorman 
•lap, w ;.5 the main object of Philip’s demand, and often 
did he meet Henry at the great oak of conference 
iietweea ilisors and Troye, ‘^bnt in nothing could they 
agrecA At the end of the year 11S3 Henry did-homage 
in ms ora person to Phiiip_an act which he had 






I . I" s a, a a yearly 

i:^'':aa:: ’:i 11.’i ^'-i ^^lai^iiets ilower, 0:1 the nnher- 
stai: liaa ^hat Giser.' .'-hoahl notr h? the hiowry oi Ms 
sGt: -r Ahi’G. vrho Iirei hecii proiaisc*! ycaisr tietore as l"ritle 
tr* ]r‘ ' e I Ate^iyh t ruiiii son, rho still liveii aacler 
^T.ael a: YriiieL*>:er, ana trho was aaaiii laeagtd to one 
ui iii-n:v*' saw "'trii en la nhil/ In he accepted 
iler.rvh niehrhition with Flanders about Terniandois. 

a^nin. a year later, Eiialish eiiYoys iiiteiTened 
liWiwetii theia. The year passed by without contest, 
and carlv in 1186 the two kings met at Gisors and 
renewedi their promises of peace. All the while he 
was pleating with one of Henry’s treacherous sons. 
Geedrew wheoe wife Constance was countess of Brittany, 
w:w easily led to aliy himself with the French king, 
a remoter suzerain than his father. He went to Paris, 
and ills winning manners wmn the hearts of king and. 
barons alike. ITnaiiimousIy, says Giraldus, lie wms 
chosen seneschal of France; and the plot against 
the old king iras nearly ripe W'hen a fewer, following 
on an accident in a toiimameiit, it wmiild seem, carried 
Mm off on August 19, 1186. Philip ordered him to 
be buried before the altar of Isotre Dame, and in the 
agony of liis grief wmiild hawe flung himself into the 
grare of liis dead friend had not the bystanders held 
him back. Such was the fascination of the young 
prince w’ioni Gerald calls the Ulysses of the Angewiis': 
but Philip's grief did not obscure liis ulterior aims. He 
at once demandecl the wardship of Ms friend’s little 
daughter, wiio wms, till the birth of a posthumous son, 
March §9, 1187, his only child. Henry put off the 
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. " ! ■ ' . 'A'l. vaJjL :L'J di-ccTery of the 

‘ •:■* /’ ’ ^:h' A 00 GhajI' hy rnhiy nearly pro- 

V 'c, h i.. G / -':::A 0 i" if IIoT Plihip won over 
h.: d a1 a. I' I A^ ^ ; 'A ■ ioiGa Liaa and “ wlioni 
. 1 , - ; !A-';r: 1 "ho: “y d.oo they ate at one table, off 
lp h''h„ .oA'i a: : :^.,h: thev slop: h me bed. And the 
kiAA Faaa: lov-.l iihn a.- Ms own souIG Whereat, 
'A :h. LA.hsh 'hiAAhAen Khiy Henry was greatly 
.haPAp: I. O'' wlnn :: sh tnJ porteiicl. He was 

A't h«A.: : Ag Mi 'MMjA In Stptembm Iffekird seized 
A. trtwisiA; a: Chincru rxd riel into Foitoii to raise 
,A :a-aa. ::m agins: aM futher. Ye: again Henry 
:Ma: L:ai ti and to repent that lie had 

ii MwaM ev:I C'AJiisellors who would sow discord be- 

At rhe Aeginning cf the next year Philip demanded 
that Alois sh ^.ild marry IMehaid, or Gisors be restored 
tc Mm. The erasadm and the piteous appeals of pope 
ami Aatriamln preveiite-l war. The kings solemnly kid 
a-.'A Aimr lends iind toc-A the cross. The archbishop 
tf Tyre caim: to them as they met by the tree of con- 
feiArme, and tnrLed their hearts, to the great joy of all 
the tost. Crowds ran to take the holy sign : the crusade, 
it might seem, was begiin. 

The next few months were spent in making prepara¬ 
tion and ordinances for the expedition. Even then, 
liowevem the fiery impetuosity of Eichard could not be 
restrained. He was using tie time of vvaiting by paying 
off old scores against the count of Toulouse, and Philip 
comphiined lo Henry, wh'O could neither justify nor 
control Ms son. PMlip took occasion thereupon to in¬ 
vade Berry, which was part of the heritage of Eleanor of 







Tlier. Henry n' cis yor.iuest iiiiJ well-lteloved sob Jolin, 
ei;.l i:i drJ.v ire erosse.l iiimseli to Barneur. Eichardtras 
i;cr,v turah-xg Ms arms against Ebilip, driving his men 
iiOui Eerrv anal ravxiMng the L'.nfls of the barons who 
had a.Ilteiea to him: and Philip himself was forced to 
anaid his own lands agaainst "the old lion,’’whom he 
s:ih ftaited. His warlike and luickrlcly cousin, the tiishop 
oi Beauvais ^Philip, son of Eoirert, count of Dreux, 
who held the see from 1180 to 1217), was wasting the 
Norman frontier. Philip responded to the demands of 
Henry for reparation by answering that he would not 
desist till till Berry and all the Norman Yexin were his. 
Thereupon Henry Hmself invaded France, and advanced 
to Mantes, tind his 'Welch troops burnt many castles and 
villages, and, "sparing no man, slew ail whom they 
found.'’ Philip’s offers of peace were now rejected, and 
in rase he cut down the famous tree of conference, “a 
eertxum very beautiful elm between Gisors and Trya” 
Further conferences between the kings were in¬ 
effectual. Fiichard was already turning towards the 
French king—perhaps had always been in his secrets. 
At length, on November 18, after another meeting 
between Soligny and Bonsmoulins, when Philip offered 
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.. 1 t.'Lcer. ’t A1 u’. 4 siiould be married at 

M lb;...: . a;.-; t.:e wald recognise Eichard 
■ .It-;-.': ' ad i:;i ir.r.ds, tiio C|iiaiTel bet^reen father 
r. jr.cCr.bie. and Eichard did homage 

ai; :he continental lands of his house. 


id;' ;i;;d ::;.:eed evt 


mediate a peace. Short 
itable conflict could not 

■on for his determination 


.I']Cites should oe decisively settled. The 
yr.etus cr.cs c: the Christian kingdom in the East rvere 
cgitn f.n. agatn renewed. Eat it would have been 
tor htr.i to leave his lands when Henry 
r-.-'uair.ed—as he certainly would have done—in Europe, 
rdntt.y nitr.or.r too imperatively demanded that he 
sLiiha See his stater .Hats wedded: dark stories were 
wmspireu that Henry could not give her to his son 
I-.e had htr.tselr done her foul ^vrong. 

A: me er;.I of hLij 1169 Philip, Henry, and Eichard 
mm. ne..r la Ferte, Bernard, in the presence of John of 
Anagi;:. tlm i ,:ipe's legar-e. Philip's demands were the 
mamage -o: Ai.us, the recognition of Eichard as heir, and 
tna; John.^wnom Eichard saw now to be his rival in his 
Hthers atrecti’.m, sitotild go on the crusade. Eichard 
de-iiared that he would not himself go to Jerusalem 
unless iiLs brother went with him 

Srtil Henry theught himself the greatest king in 
t-Jirisreahmi, and he would not yield. The legate 
ueeatrel that unless Philip vrould agree to peace he 
worn.I Ay Ids land imder interdict. But PhiHp answered, 
:n v-ords wltieh English chroniclers recorded with some- 
tiimg 01 a genrdne sympathy, that it did not belong to 





PLilip poiireii bis troop? into Maine. On 
June 1- be snrpri?e<l Henry in Le Mans. Eiirning 
"be be snirouiKleri tie city with a wail of 'iianie. 

ilenryis men tried to break down the bridge, but the 
French knights iiislied upon tiieiii as they were at 
work, ami uii\'ing tlieiii back, entered the town in con- 
hisea ,1 th with tlieiin Then Henry hed. The French 
Carrie*! all before them. The citadel of Le Mans siirren- 
biered, and castle after castle ioliowed. On July 3 Tours 
Yielded. Already it was clear that the French king had 
won a decisive triumph. Henry had scarce resisted: he 
was lying down to die. The great vassals of the French 
crown had some piiy for the old man in Ms fall. On 
July 2 Philip of Flanders, Mllliam, archbishop of 
Eheims, and Hugh III., duke of Burgundy, went to him, 
as he lav at Saumim, to beg him to submit. They went, 
says the chronicler significantly, by their own will, not 
Philip’s. 

On July 4 (but the date is not certain), at Colombikes 
near Yillandri on the Cher, the two kings met, and there 
Henry yielded to all Philip’s demands. He did homage, 
he promised to surrender Alais and to allow her marriage, 
to make Ms barons do fealty to Eichard, to pay 20,000 
marks, and to start for the crusade in the middle of the 
next Lent. It was a complete submission. Two days 
later the greatest of the Angems was dead. 

Philip had triumphed as none of liis race had done 






f ' ^ :r.:. „Te. r.-?: itatesmaii and vrarrior of 
in:r . I .n.... l: :e-n He was for the moment 

t... no;::--.: l,I hwl L'h area: bingdiom. But the 
n'jO'jrr v.ais ^Teattrr ni appearance than in reality, 
*^■‘^0 a.c ^ '::ae ri nse the frmts of Iiis success. It 

aaa-:: n :-s: l. in u-inraHn dectoiey airf longer to deky 
the erase le. He In;-.] proved his ability. He had not 

LStaiur.irj'a ziis pcswer, 

in the grert ?trvg« e rgahist the English king a 
mos-ing cadiii, which both Henry and Philip had long 
t '.nraiy '’e>:j_n:sih haJ been put aside. As earty as 
1>1 r hi]* km prziiiseoi snctonr to the Holy Land. 
In IHd Iknrj had rervived the keys of Jerusalem from 
tne rriois of the patrkreh, and had consulted with the 
Ficncii Avhpg about mi immediate crusade. Mutual 
priuusies Iioa sumi distuiiied the agreement and for two 
;.\ars rooic irui.ing was done. 

liie sioirp contentions of the year 1187 were inter- 
r::p:eo y me news of the Christian disasters in 
Fiorrine. Litenrn iiissensions. the feebleness of the 
!rr.n..r::.-. aim thi- grcwtli of the strong power of 
^ ./a jii jao year bv year brought nearer the inemtable 
desrnimnci ot the kingdiom of Jerusalem. On May L 

II Vi. tr.e rempiars and Hospitallers were defeated at 
Xazareth. On July 3 Sahidin took Tiberias,, and next 
mgiv, Ut me L^attie ot Hattin. the Christian army was 
surruiiiideJ. King Guy made prisoner, and the true cross 
taxi''!! Letters from the Templars and from the 
Genoese, who had early intelligence, readied Europe 
More long. Jerusalem, Asealoa, Tyre, and Beyrout 
aicne held out, and Beyrout fell on Aiigu.st 6. Urban 

III diebi of grief, men said. His successor, Gregory 





i £. xniL;:> i j”' xi 4:< 

ViiL. C!'.r.;:i.ai inir.ees to ii.-iJe t:a':r 

■> a: i 1.0't' "tTLat ilia rLriai;::'(l Oi 
i:.'- 'fl'/.v La::l. I!'- jxf.re ’.:i5 letters tvere tvntteu 
the ^vor^^ aii.'f'.irrunes had cone to pass. Jeriisaieta 
i-relt was hesiet'e-l ctt Septemher 20, aitl .tn October 3 
h.-lul-a ei-tered the City in triunipli. 

""ihe teiiiMe news reached Europe before the eiwl of 
the tiiunth, au.l at last ron.sed the Christian kin^'.^. 
Gregory A'lIL hdd the papal throne hut two months. 
At his' death Clement III. succeeded, arxd pressed on 
iie 'crusade with all his energy. The archbishop of 
Tyre (nerhaps the famous historian of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem) preached with a fervour which turned the 
thoughts of multitudes to the East. The impulsive 
Kiciiard of Poitou was the first to take the cross. 
Philip was not so soon stayed from his own projects. 
He renewed his claim to Gisors, and insisted on the lonp 
delayed marriage of Hs sister. But a conference in 
January 1188 proved an opportunity which the arch¬ 
bishop'of Tyre did not neglect, and the French and 
English kings, “at his preaching and by God's help, on 
that day were made friends, and took the cross from his 
hands." The French chose red crosses for their badge, as 
the English chose white and the Flemings green. Both 
kings published ordinances for the collection of a tithe of 
all Vopei’tyj in which movables as well as revenues 
were taxed.' The French ordinance differed somewhat 
from the English—mainly in the omission of a pro-susion 
for the assessment of the value of the goods of those 
who were believed to have offered too small a sum, by 
the oath of a jury. The French crusaders were to have 
two years’ respite for payment of their debts. Wherever 
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AITOTUS 


^ I'JA '-f c.riital jurisdiction he tos to 

-• ali that Lis men had contributed. 

1... jjv .a-j H .y Vt ar iras to telce precedence of 
:s. L;7rji>:-a vrere boaml by oath to pay it, clergy 
<y t-r.-ea: a excarar.rir.icatioii. Lancl!e.?s knights ’srere 
: < p y^iron: dieir movables to their lord, or if they had 
j';' ‘ ' -'""i <-■'* the district in which they lived. 

A a^ young . o.a took the cross while Ms parents did 
he iv,.s given the right to exact a tithe from their 
ivyx'rry. ^ Tire eor.tinenta! system of which Philip’s 
' :■ ;.s typLal niMxes the lord enforce the payment. 

In the ^coercive power lies with the public 

a:ii„cr.::es. tiuen were Philip’s preparations. 

Eat :: :ro)k moire than the preparations for a crusade 
t'.- Mvert P..n;]j from Ms plan, and it needed but the 
i.xi.,sd Mi ,1 ciiair.t fray in Toulouse and a quarrel 
'•etv-cen^Ccuii: Payniond and Pdehard to embroil him 
-^'‘r-Tin house. From June 1188, 
wnn toe w„r broke out again—in spite of the pope’s 
. .• j*--’'* Emperor Frederic’s departure for 

Henry’,? death, July 6, 
iist an tn-'ugmt of^ crusade was kid aside. Not till 
Pimp ^found him.=elf at length the conqueror of the 
aouse ae aad so long determined to destroy did he 
rememoer ms tow to succour the Christians of "the East. 
IPs mterests^eould not suffer by Ms absence if he took 
iucnarj ^inth hmi. The Frankish lands were in 
unwonted peace. ^ Philip had all to gain by a season of 
TUct in the land. He called then upon the EnMish 

eng an.l Ms barons to join him in Ms journey to°the 

iio:r tiA'h. 

The crusade was but an episode in the career of 




.j‘ -iiiil (li5per.>e. 


i: \vr.? :;ii epi^'.Ie \citii wjicli lie 

Like tie p-c-iit Eloctor in Ikiviyic-'s 


kc'Crinti’r’n. kc "ms rert50Da''je vKAii.e ^a*.*a 

I'iear to 'flint all the while": 'out he could it:.: ad'o-a to 


ilespLe any oi the necessary trappings oi a great 
Mcdiewil nioimreh. -Mo^ral gieatness was lespeoted at 
least as liighly in the twelttii as it is in tae inncteeiKh 
century, and Philip eagerly sought the fame of a 
devoted s'vi of the Church. Xor could he easily have 
held hack when ail the great monarchs of Europe caught 
tlie enthusiasm of the Holy ar. Xo king was ever 
more truly a man of his age than he, ami the strongest 
appieal to the imagination and self-devotion of the men 
of his day was the cry that the sepulchre of the Lord 


wtis caice more in the hairls oi tne iniidels. 

Philip undertook his crusade with the same shrewd 
proviueiice with which he entered upon ail his under¬ 
takings. He did not neglect the religious or the 
ceremonial aspects of the call. He went in state to S. 
Denys, and received “most devoutly” the pilgrim's 
scrip and staff from the hand of the archbishop, William 
of Eheims, his uncle. He met Eichard at S. Eemy, 
near Xonancourt, on July 4, 1190, and signed a treaty 
of peace, an alliance with him in wnich both promised 
to defend each other’s lands as they would their own. 
Most important of all, he drew up, in the presence of 
“his household and his friends," his personal testament 


and his order for the government of the realm. It was 
a constitutional document of the first importance, and 


the opportunity of the crusade was happily taken to 
avoid the disturhances which its article^ 'would under 
ordinary circumstances inevitably have caused. On 
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X iiiLI.. ActL. S 

Ah'" I. I.. , :Lc z\v^'> net a: Vezelai with 

^■LmAx.p’h h:pt=*” n: I the carval tf'ple of tlieir 
a: . i A* ;: hiAT^-. 1 i:?elf early enornii, for iliey agreed 
hvilo Ly'iahyrh :ha: they s'n^tiid gain in the irar 
—a h renin which l-.d to imieh of the strife that marred 
:h» :r ?.':nr prl-o. Then the great armies marelied to Lyons 
tHenhew Teh.re they separateil Eiehard sailing from 
IdaiAcihcs^ or 1 Fhilip from Genoa. The French king, 
>.Iol:ic:r:e fr^-m h:s yonth, had already begun to suffer from 
the toil? cf the expcdiirlcm and he lay for some days 
m Grn a, where EichnrJ visited him. From the 
Gemtese he was to obtain his transports, and he agreed 
Yclth then to ^njjply snceoni’ in men and arms ivliile 
lie WAS in Falewine, paying them five tlionsaiid eight 
InvAieCi mol sixty marks of silver for the aid. He 
scaled a icvo days later, and reached Messina on Septem- 
l^er lib with one ship, entering the city ivith no pomp, 
anl I'cing receive 1 with open arms by Tancred, the 
i-'Iaiii.ant of the Sicilian croivo, w'ho was eager for 
reccrniiion y the Western powers. In the political 
tr.cililes *j-f :::e Sicilian kingdom it would perhaps have 
been wise no: to interfere, and indeed Philip took no 
greater part than lie could help. He declined the offer 
of Taiicred's daughter in marriage, but he did enough to 
iinvuse the suspicion of the emperor, Henry TL The 
cninylers w'ere robbed right and left in the island, the 
chr.'ViickTS say, and because Philip, suffered it w hil e 
Idciiaiti puiiisiieJ, the lornier was called by the Greeks 
""the Lainb/'anil the latter “the Lion.” The English 
writers accused Philip of disloyalty to Eiehard. He 
could hardly be expectetl to take miicii interest in the 
claims uf the English king to Ms widowed sisteFs dowry, 





October i ; but four days later the 
tw- cin_- “stvore on the relics of the saints to keep 
^-oc’i fakn to ..ne anothei- both as reprds their ojn 
rerso!’.? and the two armies, during their pilgrimage. 

Christmas they spent together in amity, and from 
,hiv to day tournaments diverted the knights while they 
iited for favourable winds. It was_then that Eichard’s 
hot temper burst out against ATilliam de Barres, the 
callaiit French knight who had been his prisoner two 
years before, and was afterwards to save Philip's life 
‘at Boiivines^ The French knight was more than a 
match for the English king in tilting, and it needed 
Philip’s personal intercession to win forgiveness for his 
follower’s prowess. Tancred, it seemed, was _ not 
umrilling to keep the two kings from any close friend¬ 
ship and there was still the question of Lichards 
marriage with Alais. This was at last settled before 
Philip sailed for Acre, and the claims of the unhappy 
lady to be queen of England were at last abandoned 
e¥eii t? ber brother. 

It was on Saturday, March 30, 1191, that Philip at 
lenath set sail from Messina, and three weeks later he 
arrLd at Acre. The weary knights rejoiced, says 
William the Breton, to leap upon the sand by the walls 
of the great city which he calls Acharon. The siege 
had hee'n in progress for a year and a half, and Guy de 
Liisignan had been joined by many of the crusaders. 
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7, " 1 wtrc liar I presse^l, Salailiii was unable to 

:vL:-ve ani it secra-a as if tie coming of Pliilip 
w/.l; a: once resi-jre tie city to tie Christians. As 
scm as he ariivea he niourited Ms horse and rode roiiiid 
tl:e whole of the works of tie besieging force. “It is 
>:nn:ge,*" i:e said, 'writli so many wmrriors here, that tie 
town h.is been so long in taking.” He pitched his tent 
so near tie wmlls that “ tie enemies of Christ often shot 
their rraairels and arrow’s right up to it, and even 
OeyoridC and he at once set his engines to ivork against 
the lent it: cations, 

lichard did not reach Acre till June, and tie French 
ehrmiCers say that Philip could have taken the town 
long before, if he had not wished tie English to share 
in the glory of its capture. Tie forces had increased 
almost weekly, and there was no ni.aii of great power or 
fame who did not come sooner or later to the siege of 
Acre.*' Still the siege lingered. Philip fell sick of tie 
strange disease with which the crusaders W’ere so often 
atHietecl He was wasted with fever, lost his hair and 

113,ii, and was long before he could rise again from 
ills bed. Ii was not until July 12 that, tie city sur¬ 
rendered. Philip took possession of the house of the 
Tciupkirs, and Eiehard, with Ms young wife, entered 
the palace, wHch had of recent years been a favoimte 
residence of the kings of Jerasaleni. The stern Saracens 
passed out from the town, calm as if they Avere, them¬ 
selves tiiri Motors, and tie Christian knights marvelled 
at their cieerM looks. 

riie Ccipture of Acre ended the hollow amity between^ 
the kings which the'erasade had begun. It had already 
been greatly disturbed. The count of Flanders had 





Lei' ri.'teiv >iEu ^ew iinsbaiul, Conrad ot iiintternit. 
Aoain the ouarrel was patched up. Guy was to I’t- 
hin;; tor his iiie, and Conrr.d was to succeed him. 
Philip w:is heartily sick of the war. Ris son Lirais 
had heen grievously ill in France. He was iiinise.' still 
weak and ailing. He had never k-en enthusiastic about 
the cause, tiioiigh even the English chronicler admits 
tint "he had worked well at the siege, and spent money, 
and given good help, so that he was rightly deemed the 
most powerful of Christian kings. The death of Pliiiii) 
of Flanders at Acre in June 1191 gave him the chance he 
hail long desired. He determined at once to return and 
enforce his claim on the lands of his dead wife s father. 
He wrote from Acre in June to the nobles of the district 
of Peronne claiming Hs right of succession to Peronne, 
and charged the archbishop of Eheims and others to 
receive the oath of fealty from his new vassals. He 
had been hut four months in the Holy Land. He had 
taken part in no military operations except those of the 
■siege. Never did a crusading king so lightly perform 
his TOW. But protests were of no avail, and he sailed 
on July 31. 

A beautiful story is told of his homeward voyage. 
They were off the coast of Pamphylia, and a great 
storm held them for a day and night. Ir^Tien the 
knights clustered round the king telling him all was lost, 
he asked what horn* it was. “ Midnight,” they answered. 
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r r tl-iA, ’ -.H 1 Viz: ill “i\.r at tins Iioar the 
A. ::: - ”;r h.::I Avrake, and pray God for iis.'' 
Ii- kin k ; Br;r k>:. and risited Celestiiie III at 
Ik-ine. ilen nnll :ha: lie had lieyged alisolution from 
his oath an tj vitraek the laii'Is of Eichard. An 
Ivighdi ohi.jirk-krr has preserved the record of Ms 
r He wen: hr Siirri, Viterbo, Montefiascoiiej Santa 
Chriitina, Acwnapendeiite, Eailieofani. San Qiiirico, 
invento, Sienna, Castei Fiorentiiio, Lucca, Capriola, 
S,i!; Luna, Sarzaiia, Villa Franca, Pontreraoli. 

Monte Bardnno—" where Tuscany ends and Italy 
keHnsk'—thenee by Cassio, Formiovo, San Donnino, 
Fio!*ciisuokn Piacenza, to Pavia. The emperor lay 
hwird by at hlilan. They met, and Philip, having promised 
to give ]io -upport to Tancred, did his best to incense 
Henry iig-imst Eicharl. Thence he continued Ms 
iotiraey by klortara, Piobbio, Verceiii, and the valley of 
Maurienrito and so re~entereil France. Before the end 
cd the year lie was at home. He spent Christmas at 
Fontevrault, where the tomb of liis greatest adversary 
might well serve to inspire him with new plans of 
aggression against the Angevin house. 

So the king's crusade ended. He had discharged Ms 
vow, and came back with some at least of the honour of 
a lujal Christian and son of the Church. He had won, too, 
fresh laurels as a soldier. Even the jealous .Englishmen, 
irho always accused him of treachery and avarice, 
acknowdedged that he could fight and that .he could lead. 
Anl his power had not suffered by his absence. He 
tame back to find himself even stronger than, when he 
went atray, and with new fields opening before his 
energetic arabition. 




CHAPTEE Hi 


THE FAliL OF THE AKGE\THS 

l-iiE .ieath of Henry II. had done something to 
redress t:ie balance ivhich his defeat had east^ m 
favorr nf the voimij Frankish Mng. The conquest of 
.0 a mor.aH'h as he who had set popes at 

dchance, resisted the will of the Ionian emperor, sent 
Ills ilaiiqliters in marriage to Saxony, to Sialy, aiid^to 
Castile °niade leagues with Italian cities, with Spanish 
monarchs, with chiefs of the Goidels and kings of the 
far north, and been sought out in all Christendom as 
the one warrior who was worthy to hold the keys of the 
Tower of Daxicl and of the Holy Sepulchre, was a glory 
which set Philip high among the mighty princes of his 
age. But when Henry was dead the practical results 
of the victory were seen to he small. ^ The twenty 
thousand marks which Henry had promised were not 
paid, the castles which were to be held by Phihp and 
Pilchard jointly were for the most part already in 
Eichai-d's hands, and he succeeded to the hereditary 
feud. From the moment of Henry’s death Eichard took 
up a new position of hostility to the^ ally with whose 
aid he had brought Ms father to Ms end. All Ms 
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A-' '.o . h:. ] ’ .tn liithfal lie retaiaed and 
in <=i- .agi;) i ai aided in his oini rehellion 
A- pnaisard. Such conduct could 

■■ iriuidliaess to the French king. 

St... leiaained the ijuestion of Alais. Philip 
G.'tG- i tlnit the marriage should take place. Eichard 
■-vas n : yet strong enough to refuse it. On S. Mary 
hL.ghii.c.'s P y. vWthin three weeks of the old king”s 
t/.- king of the English met the king of the 
h'ai;.-:s at Gi-ors. Philip claime*^ that toira and the 
;■ J'y- aroundi it. But peace was not yet broken. 

h-'-'U---! himself to pay four thousand marks 
•-tce .’.'enty tiiousand his father had promised; 

ivas to take place, and the claim was to 
iie by. Ai; that Philip had won in fight from Henry 
lit :s to. go oaeit to Eichard, save only his gains in Auvergne 
•OK B^,:Ty. It was little more than a truce, but both 
! rince?^ were sworn to the crusade, and all Christendom 
Gate cried out upon them if they had now stayed 
M n. ;t at home when the holy city was in the hands of 
rh; inriici. 

^ ^A lew wc.vvs passed, the treaties of perpetual friend- 
.?.i.p 11 ere renewed, and the kings started on their 
sacred ,]uest. How they fared and how little the 
traditnuial^ 'piarrel of the houses was appeased by the 
progress of ^the Holy War we have already seen. Philip 
parted ^ with Eichard indeed nith the semblance of 
annty. bat he had scarce left Palestine before he began 
ti lorm a c^Iition against him. The time, it seemed to 
hiiL, Hy,.. .ipL. The hot-headed Angevin might never 
return. His unserapuious brother was a ready tool. 
Even when the pope called shame upon him for his 


‘i:/!v ir:L’bt be won. , , * 

■•i;.':]' 1: ‘ 

. 1 . „.b,. vjj return be veent to tlie cil meeting-plaee 
!“ of tre uTont Norman plain betwen Gisors 

.-Tn-ebvnd deraakci of tlio seneschal ami r-arons oi 
bV ducliv his sister Alais, then prisoner at ilotieii, 
rrad the Lstle ol Gisers trith the counties^ot Anmale 
.in-i E-t He produced a treaty which he said had been 
at 3Iessina, by which Eichard promised the lands; 
but the barons stoutly refused to surrender them, and 
biiiip anm-ilv answered that he would take them by 
i. irce. It'was an attempt, no doubt, to test the Norman 
feelina'. He now turned to a more hopeful task. He 
otiered John (who was already married) the ^ hand of 
the wretched Alais, and promised to help to win all his 
brother’s dominions. But Eleanor, the royal mother, 
who was her absent son’s strongest support, with the 
Enc^M justiciars, forbade John to cross to Normandy. 
He%ullenly obeyed, and the French knights _ at the 
same time refused to join in Philip’s war against the 
criisader. 

But all was changed by the news of Eichard s capture. 
Before ihe end of the year Philip knew that his enemy 
was in the hands of the Austrian duke. John was 
a^ain tempted, and in Febniary 1193 he eagerly took 
im-estiture from Philip of all the foreign lands of his 
house. 

The terms of their treaty were significant. Philip 
knew John’s weakness, and put forth a claim which for 



since William the Norman 
• J- - * irem French tutelage. He claimed 

N . .1 ,r. .„t IjaiiK of the Seine, except 

-7-:?n ::yj. nca’Ir half the land of Evreux, \yith the 
tast.p' of Ivrr. ^auareuih and Verneuil, and in the 
Angev:;; a.’r.n', J.Aivf. Azai, Amboise, Loches, Mont- 
. an ^ MontrielarJ ; and he added too the demand 
tnat tne AngeHn f.efs in Vendome should be transferred 
to li:s ancle, the count of Elois. Such grants would 
r.ave gjae near to make the French king lord of Gaul. 
Pi:;.;]* e.-.uM no: expect all at once to obtain them. He 
ir-aii tneretoi'e, like the Savoyards in later days, to take 
tht'ni as one e.ats an artichoke. 

He ‘li; not at once begin the war. The Norman 
barons again were loyal to their duke, and the invasion 
was still pu.-rponod. But it was not long delayed. On 
Apri. 12 Gilbert de "Uascoil traitorously delivered the 
castle; m Gisors and Neaufle-Saint-Martin into the 
flexica kmg.~ hanas; and so all the Norman march 
ijeeame rns.^ He found none to oppose him, says the 
canon of Newburgh, whose loyal soul scorned the 
treaciiery of the men who had eaten the king’s bread 
and now would not raise a hand in his defence ; for the 
sad fate of their lord had so broken the courage of his 
servants and weakened their trust that, like sheep 
navmg Ko^shepherd, they either willingly yielded or fled 


anil 
mare 
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resist 
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tae taee ot Mm that pursued, men Aumale, Eu, 
man:,tier castles had faHen into his hands he 
aeJ with Ms army to Eouen in May 1193. “ With 

naty vdce threatening destruction to all who should 


: iam, ne commanded the city to be suiTendered. 
the earl of Leicester, the king’s most faithful 
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Li.'l ’as: <Hjf(-re czAereFi the 


i?i LF- CMiz'jiz.j. 

eLczariiAe'-i the 


cirkL-ns to 
roany hmy? 

k-.pt on: tl; 

XorAinitoi 


r./i’.t li'.Itily a,jaiii>t t’ae i'Or. k nnly :or 
ilid Philip besiege the city. I: aadL oiten 
.e Freseii king, since the days when rirst the 
held it, and again the besiegers han to 


retire. 

Jleacwhile Philip corresponded with Pdciiard in prison, 
and the king promised to yield all that had been 'uon 
in Xomandy. The treaty, if it had any force, was kept 
hardlv more than a few days, for m the next spiing 
began a new French raid. William, the Breton chaplain, 
clows with enthusiasm when he sings of the rich ianas 
that were traversed, of the fine castles, and of the 
beautiful meadows by the banks of the Avre, the Seine, 
and the Epte. Vaudreitil and Xeubourg and the city of 
Evreux opened their gates, and the Isorman regents 
were glad to purchase a truce by a large money payment. 

During the winter Philip had used every effort to 
induce the emperor to keep Pdchard in prison, but in 
vain. On March 13, 1194, the English king Landed at 
Sandwich. Philip now saw that the inevitable conflict 
must be precipitated. He broke the truce, poured into 
Xormandy, and besieged Yerneuil. There he was using 
all the military arts of the day, erecting vast engines, 
discharging enormous stones, undermining the walls, and 
keeping a strict blockade upon the besieged, when 
Pdchard approached, and on the eve of.W hitsunday (May 
29, 1194) he raised the siege and retreated. “As if to 
remove the disgrace of a shameful retreat,” says his 
keen English critic, “ he destroyed in his perverse fury 
the city of Evreux, which he had before plundered; nor 






: -• tLc ciiureli of S. Taiirin, tie most 

*“• tf tte knd, tiougii when he 

iiu ::z-, ve rtmit. not one man out of so great 
r.rmv cyrod tie inim-i to execute so -vTieked a com- 
iunixeii, as it is said, with some lost 
svu.s ij t;r-e whom men call 'Eibalds,’entered the holy 
place and set it on hre/' The tale, if it be untrue, yet 
ttic tear which Philip’s name inspired. 

Ikaiam the Breton couples the retreat with a 
irijihle^tale. Erreux had been given, as a token of 
.;ve, to John to hold. When he heard of his 
■c-ctiiers jciuin he began to fear, and secretly bringing 
m .UT..eii ^Engiish, he slew the unsuspicious French 
garrison, whom he had bidden to feast with him. Sober 
tnstory aoes not know this legend, but Evreux was 
ree.jvereJ, and Pliilip fled. 

Piefcard, however, was by no means free from danger. 
P. tee south, Aquitaine was in revolt, but help came 

1: * ’’.7“'^^' sang the exploits 

■-•t nis xmg. It was his last chanson. Montmirail on 
toe borders of Waine, was destroyed by Angevin rebels, 
but the King was the greatest general of his age. He 
oe.d oat against all attacks, and a new siege of Eouen 
euued him again to the north. On July 4 the two 
kings rested at Yenddine and at FretevaL In the night 
.e French camp was hastily evacuated. Philip, some 
tkea marched to the destruction of Eweux- 
otaers^ teii that a night attack of Packard caused a 
Kc-eipirate^ht The English king, it is at least clear, 

Jcu upon Phihps train, and captured spoils of great 
va ue horses, plate, and coin, the letters of agreement 
With the rebels, even the roUs of the treasury and the 
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twal .'Ciil itself. To the Breto;i it is iiiiiiii the 

scene recalls the flight of Bejihadad ar.u liis Syriojis 
Jerusalem: kit the loss is even more serious, for 
the clerks have now, lie declares, no means of esti- 
niatina" the royal dues, new statistics are required, 
ail must be sought out and written anew with painful 
lahour. 

The year closed in peace. Eichard was busy m the 
south, and the Norman regents made truce with Philip. 
Years of negotiation and intrigue, mingled with fight¬ 
ing as fruitless as either, follow. They must be briefly 
followed, but two points emerge from the study which 
it is important to observe. Philip never entirely lost 
his hold on Nomiandy; he never ceased to scheme for 
new acquisitions in it, piece by piece, as war or trickery 
should give him the chance to take them. And a new 
line of attack wms afforded by the family relations 
of the Angevin house. Eichard was still childless. 
His brother Geoffrey’s widow, Constance, unequally 
yoked in marriage with Eanulf, earl of Chester, whom 
she would not suffer within her sight, held Brittany for 
her boy Arthur. She was ready, as the Bretons had 
always been, to prefer the distant overlordship of the 
French king to the close and masterful suzerainty of 
the Norman duke. 

In 1196 Constance was entrapped and imprisoned, 
but the Breton lords placed Arthur under Philip’s pro¬ 
tection. The war which followed was desultory and 
ineffective, but Eichard found an effectual support in 
a new alHance with Eaymond VI. of Toulouse; by which 
the count married the king’s‘sister, Joanna, the widowed 
queen of Sicily. With the emperor too he began to 











• ---I'". • Pi;!’!!) ii'o greatest 

.■ :r.'of a coalition 

- ' i' 1 ‘uif. 

c how strong was 

1. - . A”. English chi’oricler sars that 

V i* ,: : Ki: griAi].. so’ne vote 1 for Piichard 
anny.ttjcol to the world was the 
.'t;.' .jt ot: . Sa.\-oi:v. 5:.n of Henry the Lion, and 
-Tin - A E.,: ' errleior anil king. Philip 
- ‘t. eray a > otothi-r, jrat in a claim, and 
•' \ - 1 i-.p; rtc", Lna, hnt lor a tirae Otto was 

A —e stror.ger, and the -kngevin house 
n-.ore r:w.:r:iil than ever. When the truce 
t-noL-; *... I:;;: .-a i:;;g was too weak to make any 
;r. w.,:: ,r.: ac tuine-.l to diplomac}" with ready 
■•ini. il:s -anaiippy 'ister Alais. whose wretched fate it 
liaa !.-;-en lo he ;;a:;d:e-i about between the kings for 
.■acuty-ttve ye;.ti. at :ast touiid a husband. She was 
'i... .-fC _i Licii^n: in iH-io. In August her marriage 
witn Vi n.;ar;. .run: of Ponthieu, was arranged, and the 
.jf i.;; ;inu Arjues—no very safe possessions— 
were given as her douTv. In Ponthieu Philip would find 
the most va.ua'..le rddy against Flanders and FTormandy. 
B'ut ^it was too late. Flanders, Champagne, Brittany 
it^^elf, whh Anliar, returned from the care of the French 
bag, allii-d with EicharJ ; and in 1198 Philip had to 
meet the ^ most iomidabie coalition which had yet 
assaaed h;m. He ottered to surrender all that he had 
won in Aonaandy save Gisors, the key of the frontier. 
The usual winter truce followed. The acts of Philip 
show that December and January were spent in negotia¬ 
tion. In tJ'.e spring the two kings met on the Seine 
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some miles below Verson, and a second meeting resnlteci 
in a peace for five years. 

PJchard turned to castle-building. On the great 
rock^of Andeiy rose the great castle which he^ called 
-Gailiardr the greatest protectira to Ins Korman 
capital. Philip sought protection in new treaties.^ He 
^-on over Baldwin of Flanders to promise to am him 
acrainst all foes, and the archbkhop of Elieims witli the 
tehops of Tournai, Arras, and Terouanne, undertook to 
coerce him, if need be, by ecclesiastical censures to per¬ 
form his promise. Eeginald, count of Boulogne, ever 
fickle made the same promise, under similar sanction. 
TYith Flanders, Ponthieu, and Boulogne his allies, it 
seemed as if Hs northern frontiers were safe: but the 
fiance was of short duration, for Baldwin again turned 
to Eichard, and a treaty between them was signed in the 
new castle which was building on the rock above Andeiy. 
Eerinald of Boulogne followed the example, and, cnes 
Ei^OTd indignantly, “by the devil’s instigation spurned 
hi=^homage, broke all Ms treaties and oaths, and attacked 

Ms hVl-MFe king of the Franks.” PMlip was 
indeed in unhappy plight, and the chronicler who has 
loner so loyally belauded Mm now has word of stern 
condemnation for the expedients to which he was driven 
He recahed the Jews, taking a great bribe, and laid 

heavy hands upon the churches. ^ 

The autumn showed Mm in still greater strai s. 
Eichard marched through Normandy with knights and 
mercenaries, took Courcelles, and burnt the lands around. 
Philip made ineffectual resistance. The Yexin was 
harried. The land of Beauvais had before this been 
entered, and the bishop made captive; and now, on t e 
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i 0!3 Andt-Iv and on the Seine, 
'.■.tan-e: irith the arehlaVhop of Eoaen’ 
an ip :;n *er interdict hecaiise his land 
i::? leave, and of a sho-R-er of blood 
ar.ii -^-.rkraen at tlieir task, a mighty 
al: the military -.roiis of the age, 
■re .ma protect the sovereignty of the 
a-; 1-order of the little realm of the 


VTitiliarU 


a uuiiiuy 

v' I’ock 

the nanw road that lay 
3'’hot-blooded Eichard 
‘ Fre:,.uh itrisoners, in revenge for the 
'■'iy!i=e 01 11 e;sh coEtingent hard In-, Philip had 

‘ t i-ten Et.-c-.t ir. i-arbarity; he had taken a bitter 

I'n^ *»on 

menace. “If an angel from heaven 
hs Imiid. be wcailci, have had no 

and by the summer 
..r-;:;'' ^ndely became the 

C.o.eaa yamard, which the Mng called his fam 
dangater ot a year old. 

1‘iiiljp watched its growth, and as one dav he stood 
among his barons -m sight of its massive strength, which 

>.£ hi- should 

uv-n. 11 hen Eiehard heard the sayin^^ he cried 

re^i-'wEl Tf *" castle 

wer. n* -(^.uls of butter and not of iron or stone. 
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At. tlio moment of Philip’s lowest ^iortnnes he^was 
tlelivere-i. William the Breton l.reak? fortii Uito^a 
.Iramatic p*an. The weird sisters would no imt jer suiter 
a proud rebel to abuse their merdes. Atronos^ spcde 
in solemn ire to Clotho and Lachesis. Tne thread ot in> 
life must lie snapped. Philip deserved tne Fates^ pro¬ 
tection. Eichard, greedy of gold and pleasure, sh^ium 
look no more on the sun. On April 6, 1199, he umd at 
Chaluz. When the great limbs were stretched by^tos 
father’s tomb at Fontevrault, and the lion heart was laid 
to rest in the great mother church of the Norman duchy, 
Frenchmen saw that the Angedn house had begun to 
fall on edl days, and that the time of their kings 
triumph had come. “God visited the land of France, 

for King Prichard wi^ no more.” 

From that Eioment King Philip’s fortune tiirnet. 

John, of all the Plaiitagenets the weakest and the worst, 
was Accepted in Normandy and England as Ms brother’s 
heir and Philip was able to pose as the chivalrous 
champion of the orphan Arthur. The turbulent barons 
of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine flocked to the standard 
of the child under whose rule they could live un¬ 
checked They unanimously chose Mm as their lord, 
and he did homage to Philip. At Tom-s Constance of 
Brittany placed her son in the French king’s hands. He 
was sent to Paris to he brought up with the young Loras. 
Philip took Evreux and overran the \exin. Eleanor, 
the aged mother of John, it is true, secm-ed her own 
duchy of Aquitaine for her only surviving son, and John, 
in a suddeu fit of energy, sacked and burnt Le Mans. 
But the real strength lay now altogether with PliiUp. 
His great vassals were still fickle. Otto of Brunswick, 
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“S emperor-elect, was able 
v-n'e assistance. But Philip felt 
the surrender of the whole of 
*te hereditary lands of the 
Any u to Arthur, and on the refusal he set to 
to eanttire the lands for himself. For a time he 
‘ A’ ‘Arthurreturned 

,v T- - - 'V'”' 

't “^ade a new 

!"r ' '' ' Thouars, who would give her 

^ "'V-’ "T •“ Angevin lands. 

"*'*'**'• greater dangers about his 
hostility could bring. On 
*• ’ie '"'as excommunicated by the 
S" Capna. for his adulterous union 

.-irt and bis land was laid under 

peace seemed to him unavoid- 
r.';'"; '.3'''* arW plain which lies 

■ _ - --...-a. iTaumra commands for miles the whole 

:,‘^X ^^^jance was patched up 

dau i t”:- V ■°f Castile, 
dau^h.t-. ot Aiionso UII. and Eleanor, King John’s 

ZT='n----X^i 

1 iL.ij yia.i won in :\ormandj. 

1’°® months 

abl. morefavour- 

marr-V ' V-^l "~ Blanche were 

.Tohn’inJef 1 ?! 

An^evi.^ i'!: - i T the 

..nd.>. Tae alliance could hardly have been 
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• a- I’. "' 'r; 

:’t ’ v .A.ics’.v:'.'. l-i' .-.A u;m i".> 

!.*.'a/;; ;i' IV'-'A u: T- nr.i.rr'. ami 

\mxL;:v. tie m'xl-' lOMv.-m, cor.t A .a;. .an; 
ll’.i'ia’ilt, '.I'll > I'.ml nc ‘ona’ I'ct'Cv taX',-;' t.:t t.A.vii a: >. 
(haei'. 

IT.ilii* 'ai'l made peace mi;h the pope: ;;e lo'cc ‘a.tjx 
Iiie arife Iiia'eliiirgie. Tints this time, sat's rMaord. he 
escaoeil if ''111 the hands of the Eomns. He now 
t'cceixcii 'Thn in Faris with ostentation, and witli exery 
aiipearanee of friendship, in spite of that king’s outrage in 
maiTving Isabel of Angouieme, whose angry betrothed, 
Hr.u'h hi Miire'ne, was soon to throw himself on 
riiilip's side in the struggle. He knew how to treat the 
iille vohinniary who now held the sceptre of Henry II. 
John was lodged in the king’s orra palace, and all the 
kiim's wines, s.ays Fugord, were set before him and his 
men: precious gifts too, gold, silver, and raiment, 
ispanisli destriers, palfreys, and other rich presents did 
Kini; Philip freely give to the English monarch, and so 
he returned well pleased to his own land. 

The peace was of short duration. John was goading 
the barons of Poitou to fury. They appealed to Philip. 
He ivas now strong enough to try a fall with the 
Angerin. Agnes of Meran was dead. Her children 
had been legitimatised by the pope. Ingeborgis had 
been taken back. There was peace with Rome, and the 
barons were beginning to recognise the power of the 
throne. 

On March 2o, 1202, Philip ordered John to give up 
to Arthur all his French fiefs. The demand was met by 
a refusal. Then the English king was summoned to 
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. ^ lihi^, and to make satisfaction 

; " A : Yrajriicr me i hra^e “peers of France” 

' ; ,:n i ..iretkiipr oi its later definite meaiiing 

Yor uo:i*:::il. It is uiiMiiestionable that in the 
r.r, Ifr'i jentarr the French king's court of peers meant 
no nv.re tint:: the Inrc-ns who attended the king’s court, 
hltihii filter in Pfiifip s reign the terms peer and baron are 
tV'iind tj be interchangeable. Yet already the romances 
were h:v:zi 2 grer: iidtience on political theory. It is 
nwsi''j!e thrt Philip had already, in imitation of the 
nivtlfical dignity oi his ancestor Charlemagne, deter- 
mind t j ioini out of the large court of barons a court 
of twelve peers. It is uiii|iiestioii,al}le that already a 
<Iistinc‘tiO'ii was recogmsecl between those who were after¬ 
wards knO'Wii as the Twelve Peers of France and the 
other great vassals, but it is impossible to declare with 
certainty that it was the “ court of peers ” wdiieh tried 
dchii. Had it met, only one of the six lay “ peers the 
brake ot Biirgiiii*ly—could have been present. Innocent 
III Luir on protested against John’s condemnation 
Ijecause he was a king and had not been tried by his 
peers, who ivere kings also. It was answered that it 
was not as king but as count of Anjou and duke of 
Acpiitaine that he was tried. But this leaves the question 
ot the formation of the court still undecided. At least 
there is no evidence that John was condemned by the 
court of twelve peers. 

Whatever the conit, it is clear that a trial took place. 
John was summoned in due form to answer the complaints 
of the Poitevin barons. He pledged, after long haggling, 
the castles of Boiitavant and Tillikes as surety for Ms 
appearance. But he came neither by himself nor by 
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ridit to tlie lands Tfhicli were afterwards seized. 
YeaK litn\ wiieii the iiiurtter oi Aitiiiir filled the largest 
space in men's memories of tins troubled tiiiiCj and wiieii 
Louis was fighting for the English crown, it wms asserted 
that John's f<}rfeitiire wnis due to a sentence of t!ie peers 
on the murderer oi liis nepliew. But of such a trial 
tliere is no trace. It was now, prohahly on April 2S, 1202, 
that the decisive sentence went forth from the French 
hinds court that the disohedierxt vassal who had wronged 
his own men and those of Iiis overlord had forfeited all 
his hurls, and that the supreme lord, King Philip, might 
by law resume them into Ms own hands. From this 
nioiiieiit, if the jiidgmeEfc of the court could be accepted, 
John had no legal right to Ms possessions. The lands of 
Eollo and of the demon-race of Anjou had come again 
into the hands of the king of Paris. 

PMlip lostnotime in executing the sentence of Mscourt, 
He took first the castles w’hich John had pledged, Bouta- 
vant and Tillieres, and then Loiigeliamps, Mortemer, and 
Lyoiis-k-Foret. He then besieged Eadepont, whence 
he was driven by a sudden march of John. Thence he 
turned to besiege Goiimay, which was stoutly defended 
by its lord. Here Philip showed the military skill for 
which lie was afterwards renowmed. The castle wms 
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cK'kA-' ''•y ti ■''.ile nii'.i deep moat filled from tlie Epte, 
.'jade artaek ■liifieiilt and capture practicaily 
im- • T;i.. French Icing observed a large stagnant 

IV'".I v.ddch tvas nrutected by an embankment from over- 
fio'wiii ’ into the moat. He broke down tlic wall, and the 
flood oi lake attd river and moat swept awat- the villages 
lie;’.', and undei’niine!l the walls of the castle. The 
itesictted were forced to cpiit the castle, and fled into the 
neigitjotiring forest. 

Arthur was present with the king at the siege, and 
Jitter the capture he was knighted, betrothed to Philip’s 
dauuliter. diary, and investeil with all the lands of the 
house of Anjou. Xormandy Philip retained for himself. 

Arthur was now the uncpiestioned duke of Brittany. 
His mother was dead, and the Bretons were enthusiastic 
for their Ix'-y lord. Philip may well have looked forward 
to uniting the Breton heritage with his own lands by 
the re.siuts of the alliance and the marriage. But John’s 
forces were still stronger than the Bretons. Fougeres 
and Dol. so often capiimed by Henry II., fell into the 
hands of his generals, and the country was harried up 
to the walls of Eennes. 

Arthur now marched mth 200 knights to Tours, to 
unite mth the Angerin insurgents in an attack on Poitou. 
Here be was joined by the Lusignans, hot against John, 
who had robbed the head of their house of his bride. 
They brought hut a small force, and Arthur, it appears, 
led ”.o more than 250 knights in all. Tet he rashly 
determined, by a sudden march, to capture his grand¬ 
mother Eleanor, who was still duchess of Aquitaine in 
her OOT right, and in whose untamed yet diplomatic 
spirit lay John’s chiefest strength. He advanced to 







jlirci t.^ru oil tae froiziier d Aud'a, ar.d v;a- on the point 
r-f toptnrici tloe ii.ned queen, when e.? snihleiik 
eume ii|\ siiirrcnileil and tningnteren in^ rnem anei toon 
the vorjiC! ^cnuer rrisoncr. 

This wa= on August 1. 1-Oi A lew lujuths Inter 
Arrlnir, who had hecii fiiut imprisoned at Palrrhe, was 
rcu-rteci to have died, and it was loudly asserted mat 
he had i-eeii slain by liis imcle's liand. John, so Wihiam 
the Breton told in the Philippiil had taken the boy out 
with liiin alone from Eoiien and rowed up the Seine, 
suddenly plrjiued a sword into Ms "bodj^, and then, 
rowing on agahi three miles in the dark night, thrown 
the body into the river. Be this legend or true record, 
notirhig more was ever heard of Aidhiir. 

The death of JoiiiTs rival might ■ seem to leave him 
iiiidistiirbeci in power. In reality it was one more step 
towards the triumph of King Philip. The French king 
laid never ceased Ms snial expeditions on the frontier. 
He now passed from the position of a leader in petty 
skirniishes to that of the avenger of blood. Men 
declared later that the court of peers had found John 
guilty of murder, and sentenced him to death and for¬ 
feiture. So Louis, King Philip’s son, loudly proclaimed 
ill 1216 : but there is no evidence that any legal notice 
was taken of the crime which all men believed to have 
been committed. It ivas. not yet indeed certain that 
Arthur was dead. Philip's charters for some time 
contain proMsions for the preservation of his rights. 

John’s lands in Gaul were akeady forfeit. Philip 
now only pressed the more strongly to snatch them 
from his sway. He marched into Touraine, took bauiniir, 
and then went on to x4qiiitaine. One by one the great 




:. - . r:.: vj.' :■ ur/i d'd dim homage. Already 

■ \ 'A Craon lia>i s»vom fealty to him 

' a- Ai'::::;: vaai in ririson, and now they hastened 
t.-. i -'r-ine i;is men wirhont demur. 

I’dili!'. nov.- set himsel: in earnest to the conquest of 
N'orrnairlv. Castle after castle fell into his hands. 
Vaudreuil. Conches, and the whole of the county of 
uis. Johu remained idly at Eouen. 
His men sent to him imploring aid. “Philip harries 
vo”,r land, tout strongholds he captures, and their sene¬ 
schals he ties to the tails of the horses and drags them to 
riris^ni. and vottr property he itses as Ms own.” “ Let he,” 
w,„s all John’s answer, " some day I will win all hack.” 

But it Wits too late. Day by day came new recruits 
to PMlin's cami). T’ne fevc ill-organised efforts which 
John made to relieve besieged castles were easily 
rtr’.T.ilsed. Step loy step he won his way to the heart of 
the Homian lands. At last only Chateau Graillaid stood 
between him and the capital where John lay in dissolute 
renose. In Sei>tember 11103 the siege began, and now 
for many m^intlis PM.ij^s letters and charters are dated 
“from before the saucy castle.” 

The ruins of Chateau Gaillard still stand on the height 
that overlooks Little Andely at the point where the 
Seine makes a great bend, surrounding the peninsula of 
Bernieres. Prom the keep, still lofty though it has 
lost one. if not two, of its storeys, the eye looks northward 
over the wooded heights and follows the wMte cliffs 
which run steeply up from the river as it sweeps round 
to Bernieres. Below lie the narrow streets of Little 
Andely. north-west, in the valley, the town, in the 
t'nirteentli century walled and fortified, of Great Andely. 



The ca=::e itself stands upon a sharp rock whicn rises 
sheer imm within a few yards of the river. A Iridge 
now crosses the Seine to the southward of the castle. 
Somewhat below it are three islands. Across one of 
these the bridge passed in the thirteenth century, and a 
fort on the same island protected the way. 

From the river-bank the castle which King Eiciiard 
built is impregnable. A lake or large marsh then 
separated Great from Little Andely, and protected the 
fortress from any attack on that side. Only from the 
near hill, which commanded the foreworks of the castle, 
could attack be made tvith any prospect of success. On 
this side the massiveness and complexity of the work is 
stupendous. First comes a deep trench, then a strong 
fort with walls ten feet thick. This was separate from 
the main fortifications. Here, besides the ditch, which was 
more than forty feet deep, cut from the solid rock, the 
walls were protected by the sharp cliffs on which they 
rose. The enclosure was large, and had not only towers 
and bastions, rvhich were suitable for dwelling-houses as 
well as defensive works, but also casemates underground, 
supported by lofty pillars, and a chapel and cellar added 
by John in 1202. This vast enclosure, strong though its 
defences were, had the disadvantage of being commanded 
by the outer fort, so that if that were taken it would 
become difficult to hold against a force well provided 
with military engines. Within its walls, and protected 
by a deep trench, rose the citadel. It had Seventeen 
semicircular bastions, separated from each other by less 
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f vaUU 'Tai} rauh thow 

" •■ r.vjAA •-A :U:‘/a. iiAve Aciieraily only a casing 
. ■% .. UcveU:! and bnU: inith coiisiclerable at- 

^ to enl A. ani vritUin are ci ralble. Towards the 
,, *y -v''ri:r:n!'natLj v;i:hs'an. rntworks and atower 
o:i the iiidApln a: a rar: vriiere the fall vras not absolutely 
7 nU’x tp. iowaPuS tnc soiitii and fcoutli-east i^as a 
p,:-AjbU;dar counterstarp. The keep rose iiiagnificeiitly 
rviiii this innermr-s: enclosure, and towered above all 
the hiiiiohnAs. save perhaps the tower at the soutli- 
tvtsprn hiiT if the foniheation. Here was the kilims 
, 4 Ti: hrvedinA ani hence a view stretched over the richly 
iwdtivatei plain of BernHres, the glorious sweep of the 
river ircni Grdnoii and towards Eoiieii, and the sur- 
rdundiiig hills, thickly timbered and shutting out the 
ecaintry to the north and the south-west. A grand 
house, tliCuuht the French chmnicler, for kings' pleasure 
as well as their protection. 

On the river the casile was defended not only by 
riie bridge and fort, but by a double stockade, which 
pr^uected the island from a force descending the stream. 
Trie Seine is broad and swift at the bend where the 
fortress stands, and the whole sweep is immeasurably 
finer iliaii the lower waters where the chalk cliffs are 
Ait behind as the stream nears Eoiien. 

The siege of such a place was no military promenade. 
It was the most difficult task which Philip had yet 
under taken. It difiered not merely in degi^ee from the 
constant castle-taking to which the feudal fighters of 
the time were habituated, for no castle in all Gaul could 
compare with Cliateaii Gaiilard for the comhinatioii of 
natural and seientifie defences. 
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From the rhvt I’hiLp prepareFi mr a 1 «eLe. he 
miiivlieh .i.jrosj the phtin of Berniercs, L;iv;::g ero^eu 
M'oba’ov at (jai’/ton, and eiicampeii ir^t heir,tv the eastle. 
Ind ..ppohte to Little Aii.lelr, The garihon at once 
ile.-troyed the bridge between the plain ami tr.e mlar.i:, 
Philip, however, was not to be prevente.l f.om reaching 
the .pposite she,re. He had Lronght gTeat nr.mters of 
military engines, stores of wood, and barges for transport 
and to serve as bridges, and skilled arbaiists. Jouriiain, 
Paviot, .and Eenand Tatin, were among Ms officers. 
Some gallant French youths cast themselves into the 
stream and, heedless of the .storm of arrows and stones 
which reached them from the island fort and from the 
castle itself, cat a way through the stockade large enough 
for the passage of boats. A flotilla of barges at once 
passed through and formed a bridge beyond the stockade 
and the island, which was immediately fortified with 
towers. Across this Philip led the greater part of his 
men to attack Little Andely. Thus the three defences— 


the island fort, the town of Little Andely, and Chateau 
Gaillard itself—were each cut off from all communications 
and supplies. Eobert de Lacy, constable of Chester, was 
in command of the castle. It was well stocked uuth all 


sorts of provisions and amply provided mth water, and 
the garrison were prepared for a long siege. 

Wle Philip had been gathering his army and \rin- 
nina his first successes John had remained inactive. 
He now planned one scheme for the relief of his finest 
fortress. He gave William the Marshal command of 
three hundred knights, three thousand horse, and four- 
thousand foot, vMth some mercenaries led by a southern 
mercenary named Lupicar, who had been infamous for 








' L ’cL'le: jf BrabuPt^ons wiio iiad so 

. :'■ •-;, tie fair liejis oi France* They were 

’/.varoe a'.a.rj tin:* 'eft laink of the Seine by night 
-J hn :r )n.'rs n nnl c:ai: Legged aid, and dared by 
roL'ht ed:,;: he heiol n : by day*"—so says the poetic 
r''n*'‘n:h:er oi Phiiinb iiistoiy. Meanwhile a flotilla of 
trunsD-erts was to ascend the riTer, stocked with pro- 
vis: :ns and gnarded by warships, manned, says the 
chr-'cniclcr stranjeln* br pirates" and by three thousand 
Flemings. This force was to break the French bridge 
f.f “»oat^. MTdkiii the Marshal destroyed the camp 
on :i:e T'iain, Philip would thus be caught between the 
stronp fcrtiflcatkns and the marshes, without means of 
escape, and by sorties from the garrisons Ms troops could 
He e’lt t ‘3 pieces or clriYen into the river. It was a 
skilful scheme. 

Jus: before dawn the attack burst upon the camp, 
some while before the flotilla ascending the winding 
stream was ready to attack the stockade. Ill was guard 
kei't in the camp on the plain. The camp followers and 
baser men, after copious potations, were killed like sheep 
us they lay up in the ground; others, hastily aroused, 
rushed to the bridge to escape to the right bank; others 
swam across. But the panic was stayed by MTlliam de 
Barres and other knights, whose sharp wmrds recalled the 
cotvards to their posts. Bonfires were hastily lighted, 
iaggCfts eoHected and set on fire, and oil poured on the 
flames, and then the assailants were discerned and 
attacked. The French emerged victorious from the 
stnigrle, but the bridge had been broken hj the crowd of 
fugitives* an I it needed to be repaired and strengthened. 
Hardly had this been done and the French jest laid 
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theiiiselves down again to re: 
came the flotilla, and the crews 


-t, when wiili the down 
threw themselves o.gaiiist 


the bridge. The French ahoalists manning tne vroc'aeii 

tolvers liiich defended the bridge rained stine- and 
Arrows on the foe, and great beam?, iron boiling 
oil, and pitch were also thrown from the oridge t.n tsc 
boats as they approached: tiie banks too were soon Iinel 
with archers. The fight was long and bloody. Txie 
attlcking force pressed on with dauntless courage, boats 
were uplet, men were thrown into the water, and, says 
the French poet, sought burial from Thetis and funeral 
orations from the chorus of Kereids. As others fell 
dying on the boats, comrades would run and give 
then! their last kisses. It was a startling sight ^ to the 
king’s chaplain as he watched it from his master's camp 
when the sun rose on the Seine dyed with blood. 

At last an enormous beam at the end of the bridge 
of boats fell on two boats of the attacking force and 
sank them. The rest of the flotilla first paused, then 
turned to fly. Gaubert of Mantes, a fisherman whom 
lYilHam the" Breton had often watched as a boy, with 
Louis des Galees and others, seized two slight skiffs and 
pursued. They captured two of the boats. Then they 
turned to attack the fort on the isle of Andely, which 
the failure of the attempt at relief had now left at them 
mercy. Gaubert was a fine sivimmer, who could go 
under water a thousand paces. He swam to the island, 
reached the waE which girt it twice round, and breaking 
by sheer strength some wood from the outer palisade, 
set it on fire and threw it upon the wall The wind 
was blowing fiercely, and in a few minutes the garrison 
was surrounded by a girdle of flames. Some were 
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A,,, tLciiiccIves iiuc* tiie Seiiie^ tlie rest 

Tl.p isLa*'! tcL*:e::, PlrLip reiortified it and rebuilt 
t::C"jr::'?:! of tLe lufdAe which connected it with the 
vA-t. m iunh. Th.e Tillape of Little Andelj fell at once 
in:-) hi> kinds* The Yillngers sought refuge in Chateau 
fCdihoAl and Philip settled new iniiabitaiits in the 
|ditce with two corapanies of mercenaries. After this 
there was a cessation of active hostilities. John made 
no ehhrt to relieve his great fortress. Philip was 
ecnteiit that the garrison, now increased by the fugitives 
from Little Andely. sliouiil be starved into surrender^ 
and he truTied to Ijesiege and capture Eadepont. A 
nioiith later he returned to the Aiidelys, and set about 
ill earnest the task of ntaldng the blockade effectual. 
AlTLiriy all egress was impossible towards the river, 
Little AndAy, or the marsh which separated the two 
Andelvs from each other. Philip now established a 
camp on the hill overlooking the castle, and dug a deep 
trench from the marsh to the Seine bank, thus com- 
|lietely surrounding the castle on the only sides from 
which it had been possible to procure supplies. The 
trench was overlooked by seven wooden turrets, each 
surrounded by a moat and provided , with a drawbridge. 
Tiie army then settled down to winter in the trenches, 
and mucked the defenders as young birds who would 
Lave to fiy with the coming of spring. 

TLe iriockade now began in earnest. Day by day 
the refugees from Little .:iridely were consuming the 
precious provisions, and Eoger de Lacy saw starvation 
before Mm. He thereupon turned out 500 of the 
'weakest, and a few days later. 500 more. They were 
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saii'ercii to pass through the besieging lines. Beyond 
this Philip ''Tonld not allow him to go. All that 
.'.tterwanis attempted to issue forth were received ^vitil 
showers of arrows as they approached the French en¬ 
trenchments. They rushed back, but fomid the gates 
closed, and for three months they were left with m 
food but such herbs as they could pick up and the 
flesh of unclean animals thrown from the walls, hlany, 
says William the Breton, had nothing for days but water; 
others found food in the most hideous ways. For three 
months the wwetches lingered between the fortifications 
and the trenches, till Philip, who had for a while been 
absent at Gaillon, returned. As he crossed the bridge 
the unhappy creatures recognised .him from his gallant 
folkwTing, and cried out for pity. Philip was touched. 
“God forbid," he cried, “that we should increase their 
sufiering," and he ordered them to be giyen food and 
suffered^to depart. As his chaplain stood among those 
who ran to the help of the staring wretches, he saw 
one who still clutched the dry hone of a dog, and 
would not give it up till he had actually bread in his 
BlOUtll. 

Months passed by. Philip was chiefly at Mantes 
and Yernon. At length, before the beginning of March, 
he determined to try more active measures. A ^ugorous 
attack, prepared by the making of a wooden ^causeway 
up to the first fortress, and carried out by miners, who 
underlined the wall, soon gave the triangular fort 
into the hands of the besiegers. This was on February 
22 1204. More difficult was the seizure of the next 
enclosure. The ditch was here so deep, and the rock 
upon which the walls rose so precipitous, that although 
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t'le was ecsiriiiiaiideJ by the fort, of wliicii the 

Freer;:: were now in possession, its capture seemed 
.POir'W inipossibhe. The skill and daring of one man, 
however, gave it into Philip's hands. One Ealph, 
whom men caned Bogis, or Siiub-iiose, observed a little 
vhndow in the new building of John on the soiitli- 
easterii wall Taking with him a few^ companions, he 
crept down into the ditch, crossed it, and climbed the 
sharp ascent to the foot of the wmlL Then, standing on 
a comra‘Ie s siioulder, he managed to scramble into the 
wimi-jw, which was unbarred. His companions followed. 
They fiund themselves in the chapel, or—for it is 
impressible from the statements of the chroniclers exactly 
to recall the arrangement of the building, w'Mch is 
entirely destroyed—a store-house below it. From this 
they endeavoured to get into the inner court, but found 
themselves shut in. The besieged, hearing their cries, 
set fire to tie building. The flames spread, and the 
galhiiit Freiiclimen escaped from the ruins; while the 
garrison, seeing it impossible to hold the burning 
fortress, retired to the citadel, and Ealph Bogis let down 
the drawbridge for the French to enter. It was a 
firilliant ana courageous deed, and we do not wonder 
to read among the king's grants that the gallant Bogis 
was given a knights fee the service which he lias 
rendered us." 

There remained now only the citadel with its towerinu 

T| . . . L *0 

xeep, wiiimi looked far along the valley of the Seine. 
Gaze as he might, Eoger de Lacy saw no help coming. 
Jidia had aeserted him, and left the chief fortress of 
Xormandy to its fate. .Only ISO warriors remained to 
giiarci the saucy childof Eicliard. Brief was the 
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last attack A small caiiseivay gave approach to the 
main entrance. Across this a military engine was led, 
under cover of which the wall was iiiiderniiTiecl A 
coiintermiiie only served to increase the danger. An¬ 
other engine liiiiied massive stones against the wall. 

It fell iiij and the besiegers poured through the breach. 
None of the defenders would yield, but they were 
overpowered. It is a curious illustration of the char¬ 
acter of medieval warfare that only four knights seem 
to have been killed during the whole siege. 

It was on March 6, 1204, that Chateau Gaillarcl fell 
into Philip's hands. Its capture was the greatest 
triumph he had yet obtained, and it marked his com¬ 
plete victory over the house of Anjou, as the battle of 
Bouviiies marked Ms victory over all other foreign foes. 
From that time there was no real resistance in Normandy. 
Philip offered liberal terms to all the towns wMich 
would yield, and they readily agreed to a year’s truce. 

John tried to negotiate, but it was too late. Philip 
answered that Arthur must be freed before any negotia¬ 
tion could begin. Town after town yielded, when the 
truce was over, at the first approach of Philip. Even 
the strong keep of Falaise, the conqueror’s birthplace, 
surrendered after a week’s siege. Eoiien made a truce 
for thirty days, but before the month was over it was 
clear that John would not help, and on S. John 
Baptist’s Day 1204 it opened its gates. 

The submission of the Norman capital was not 
obtained solely by military force. Peter de Preaux, 
who was in command of the city, had received no obscure 
hints that it would be worth his while to make terms 
for himself with Philip. Thus on June 1, 1204, Peter 
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- vUt:: t:ie atber knigiits, Eobert 

r i.r I tbe y^piAsentArives of the commune; 
■jI :hc >.nn-' rnontii vrheii the ^iiiTender liad been 
Uec siov c'-rn: j-iA-Ole nruiit.^ h}- the French king to 
hiiehnl Fnilin tcctk siiiiilur measures to coii- 
.-hiate o:r:er r-pxinients. He revrardetl the mayors of 
tALh tovrn that lie captured, pruTcd ready to eoniirm 
ah hiartern ami even to grant new privileges. And lie 
ivas et cr reiulv to buy mw adherents. Thus he made 
iar..e grants to win over Guerin tie Glapion, whom John 
!w i rua:]e stiieschal of Normandy; and his capture of 
Falaise was luarkeil by considerable grants of land to 
the iimvcu Andrr Propensee^ by grants of freedom to 
t:ie buiwhers, and by the grant of a week’s fair to the 
lepers of the town on the feast of the exaltation of the 
Holy Cross. 

Widi Hoiieiik surrender Normandy was practically 
AT on. Toriieuil and Arqnes Avere the last to submit to 
the Freneli Irhig. In the meantime Philip’s forces had 
S]}re.-vl over Aiijcn and Toiiraine. His motlief s heritage 
alone remained to John Lackland, 

On April 1, P2d4, Queen Eleanor, that ''admirable 
lady of beauty and astuteness,” passed aiAmy, and 
Aquitaine became forfeit like the rest of John’s posses¬ 
sions. Philip immediately marched into Poitou. Bj 
Easter, 1205, only Loches, Chiiion, Niorfc, and La Eochelle 
held out. A year more of indecision, rashness, hasty 
attack and more rapid retreat, left John deprived of 
Poit'jii as Avell as the lands of Ms father. Philip had 
Avon the PoixeAuiis by bribes as Avell as by the sword. 
GeoliVey Martel in May 1204 made Ms submission, and 
promised to win oA-er the barons of Anjou and Poitou 




iaritr.M' territory. He contiseated the luir'ts ui ah tL«jse 
whci would no: ahaiidoii their former master. He 
iiiti'tOLiiced new settlers: lie gave the governnooit to 
his «)wii men. He bound the barons tc-gether ly; 
niiitiiai obligations as to each other’s fidelity: and he 
iierer forgot to propitiate the communes and the 
Ciiiircli. He had now truly become master of France. 

John had made some efibrts, not altogether siiceessfiilj 
to recover his hold of the southern lands, but Ms diffi¬ 
culties at home, Ms want of money, and Ms quarrel with 
the pope made him eager for peace. Innocent, ciiiiing 
the last year’s war, had intervened in vain endeavour to 
check Philip’s too rapid triumph and to induce both 
kings to enter upon a crusade. But two legates who 
appeared before the French monarch during the siege of 
Gliateaii Gaillard had been sent about their business in 
a manner characteristic of Philip’s attitude towards 
Eome when he had nothing to fear from papal 
animosity. Kow Innocent had a serious English quarrel 
on his hands, and the truce which was signed at Tliouars 
on October 26, 1206, was not of Ms making. It was to 
last for two years. The time was spent by Philip in 
consolidating his conquests and securing liis position 
in Europe. He took securities for the fidelity of the 
constable of Hormandy. He made arrangements for 
the safe custody of the chief towns on the Loire with 
the seneschal of Anjou. He made terms with the 
irritable and vigorous archbishop of Eouen, and he 
confirmed the privileges of the city itself, wMch under 
G 
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:::: Xj^'rAai. •iip^cs Iiivl always been considerable. He 
icvarraei iiis laftlifnl servants, sucli as the arbalist 
PaviC't, wL:> had doite yeoman service at Chateau 
(Ta'hhirl and his iinirslial IlemT Clement, to whom he 
Java the castle of Argeiitaii. He took minute interest 
in tile atikirs oi X’ormaii churches and communes. He 
made frequent visits to his new possessions, and stayed 
at Chateau Gaiilard, at Clisors, and Evreux, and the 
people began to be acciistoiiied to the sight of their 
s }vereign. He strove too to become more closely con¬ 
cerned with the afairs of the outlying states, such as 
Pontiiien and Boulogne. In September 1208 he ratified 
a iiianhige alliance between those two states, and three 
nioiitlis later lie intervened in a dispute between the 
count of Poiitiiieu and the bishop of Amiens. The 
charters oi these years show a continued process of 
absorption and consolidation of the new lands. 

\riien the truce expired neither party was anxious to 
resume the w”ar. Philip had enough on his hands at 
home, and the AlMgensian crusade, which he watched 
with such astute prudence, promised a more favourable 
and less costly opportunity for enlarging his dominions 
than any that a war with the English king could afford. 
John meanwhile was getting deeper and deeper into the 
mire, and all to the profit of the French king. His 
tyranny was causing many of the barons to seek refuge 
under Philip’s protection. Innocent in 1212 began 
to appeal to the king whom he had so long banned, 
to take arms against the tyrant who was now under his 
anatheiXia. Tl hen at length the sentence of deposition 
was pronoiinceci against the English king, it was to France 
that tile pope looked for the execution of the sentence. 
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The pope's legate and the English bishops published the 
sentence in France. Already halt the great men of 
England la}- under special sentence. “ An index excom- 
raunicatorum,” said the late Mr. Pearson of this tine, 
“ would he very like a peerage." English malconteiits 
were eager to throw themselves into the arms of Prance. 
Llewelyn, the prince of Fiorth Wales, allied himself 
with the French king. Then King Philip, says Matthew 
Paris, understanding and welcoming what he had so 
long desired, girded himself to the battle, and called 
all the men of his realm to meet at Eouen for the 
invasion of the English lands. He gathered too a 
fleet and enormous stores of provisions. He held a 
great council at Soissons, at which his barons (save 
Ferrand of Flanders, who was already in secret alli¬ 
ance with John) enthusiastically greeted the project 
of an inv'asion of England under the pope’s blessing. 
But John was not -svithout other help among Philip’s 
vassals. Eeginald of Boulogne, who had turned from 
side to side since Henry II. was the English king, but 
who in later years had been Philip’s trusted counsellor, 
and had aided him in the conquest of Konnandy in 1204, 
now threw himself with Flanders, and the imperial 
claimant Otto, on the side of the coalition against France. 
He had long been engaged in a bitter quarrel with the 
bishop of Beauvais, he had strongly fortified and pro- 
Hsioned the castle of Mortain, and only yielded to a 
sudden march and imperious summons of the king. 
On the principle that like will have like, the French 
chroniclers readily explain Eeginald’s desertion. His 
little daughter was pledged in marriage to Philip 
Hurepel, King Philip’s son: the contract had been signed 
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:a li'JP, His wife was a verj noble lady, 

.aj I from her ‘‘.iine tlie CHinruy that he held. But he 
vtAi*^ fcrpetral cT all in jial ties, a persecutor of commimesj 
oi ehurehes, of the r tor, and a man of the most profligate 
life. Execmniuiiieate Hmselfj he turned natiirall}^ to 
the exeoiiiniunicate emperor and the excommumcate king. 
As early as 1211 Philip had discovered his treachery, 
He oflered him pardon, hut told him he must come to 
Pont de FAi'che to obtain it, under threat of the imme¬ 
diate seizure of Mortain, the castle given to him in 1201 
in exchange for Mortemer, and the chief fortress he 
possessed in lower Tfomandy. Eeginald had shuffled 
and promised and disobeyed, and in May 1212 he had 
done homage to King John. 

In the early siuanier of 1213 PhiKp determined to 
deal with the foes on Ms northern border. On May 10 
he arrived at Boulogne, ivhenee he passed to Graveliiies, 
where he had demanded the presence of Ferrand. He 
had already taken pledges from all the neighbouring 
cities and churches tor their support against the coalition. 
Ferrand did not come, but there appeared a less agree¬ 
able visitor. Pandulph, legate of the pope, crossed from 
England to announce the formal submission of John to the 
Holy See, and the order of Innocent to the French king 
to cease from his expedition. Thus at the moment when 
he might have felt most sure of success, a certain victory 
was snatched from Ms hands. He paused in his designs 
against England, but he did not delay to avenge himself 
on Flanders. He marched thither and took Cassel, 
Ypres, Bruges, and Ghent. He was successful on land, 
but a terrible disaster befell his sMps. His fleet, anchored 
at Siviiieniiiiide or Dam, the port of Bruges, was athicked 
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by a fleet ot 500 ships, under William Longsword, 
earl of Salisbury, and iritt the aid of the count of 
Boulogne was almost entirely destroyed. Philip 
compelled to return to France; and the tide of mvasioE 
turned against him. 

In July 1213 John prepared to go to Poitou, where 
the barons were as ready to rise against Philip as they 
had been to harass his Angevin predecessors. He was 
delayed by new troubles at home, but when at length a 
temporary peace was made he sent money to William of 
Salisbury and the troops in Flanders, and on February 2, 
1214, himself crossed to Poitou and landed at La Eochelle, 
where the barons did homage and vowed their easy 
fealty. With the strange change of fortune which is so 
characteristic of these wars, he at first carried all before 
him. He stormed the castle of Miravent, and brought 
Geoffrey of Lezinan to sore straits. He won over even 
the count of Marche whom he had so deeply wronged. 
He crossed the Loire, won a battle near Kantes, took 
Angers, and besieged La Eoche-aus-moines. Philip, 
already occupied in Flanders, could not himself meet 
this new attack. He sent his son Louis, a young 
warrior with all a young w'arrior’s energy. At the news 
of his coming the fickle Poitevins declared that they 
could not dare a pitched hattle, and John was obliged to 
retreat. Louis had himself been unwilling to engage, 
though he had an army of 2000 horse and 7000 foot, 
but when he heard of the retreat he turned to pursue. 
No decisive action, however, seems to have taken place, 
though William the Breton (who was with Philip in 
Flanders at the time) declares that Louis drove John 
back in disorder across the Loire. 
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U lUe rr--'irini: an I tie Sckleiiess of Ms 
knv iT:o::vti the sonthern war of all real interest. 
In :ne tne ;ja:tie oi Eirayine?, Jiilv 27, 1214, made 
th:* EnMish ivi!:n riiaiikfni to agree to a cessation of 
losriUties. On September 1?, 12U, at CMnon the two 
kings agreed on a trace till Easter 1220. The posses¬ 
sions of rnel: were to remain as they were at the mmiriE 
>-i the :r;ic;e. Joint retiirneil to England on October 
ly. Fro:ii :3:a: day all hope of regaining the Angevin 
Id'.•minion? in France tos abandoned, and the triumph 
t.if ■'vas coiinplete. 

lii nothing does the great king's genius appear more 
clearly than in the methods he adopted for securing 
the heritage he had acquired. The policy of support¬ 
ing the under tenants against their lord, of tvhich the 
most sti-iking instance was the trial and condemnation 
of John for his ill-treatment of his Poitevin vassals, was 
consistently followed throughout the struggle which 
ended in the acquisition of the Angetdn dominions by 
France. The Xorman barons, the mayors of Korman 
toTOS. received rich rewards for their desertion of their 
duke. In .Injou Geoflrey Martel made submission 
ilay 1204, and promised to win over the barons of that 
land. A year later the count of Eu received the grant 
of the royal domain in Poitou for five years, tvith an 
income of 4000 livres, and the service of 100 knights 
and 1000 men-at-arms, that he might win Poitou for the 
cro-ivn. The churches were propitiated by special grants 
of protection, and illiam the Breton records with de¬ 
light that freedom of election was given to all the Xorman 
see*. The oarons who could not be relied upon received 
exchanges of their fiefs for lands lying near Paris. 
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Confiscated lands, of which there were many when the 
Isorman barons had to choose between their Endish and 
foreign estates, were added to the domain of the crown 
or distributed among loyal barons, both small and great. 
The acts of the four years 1203 to 1207 contain "more 
than fifty such grants. While the power of the old 
nobility of the newly-conquered lands was weakened, 
every opportunity was taken to raise up the towns by 
grants of immunity and commercial privilege. Philip 
knew not only how to win but how to hold. 

The fall of the Angevins had been largely the result 
of their own suicidal dissensions and of John’s vicious 
incapacity. But Philip had shovm his greatness by his 
patience and his prudence. It was the slow indomitable 
pursuit of an end steadily set before him from the first— 
the persistent unceasing blows at the mighty edifice of 
the great King Henry—that had at last accomplished 
the task of the French king, and made possible the 
creation of an united France. 


CHAPTER IV 

Bom-rxEs 

Till, long strjggle ’ivitli the Angevin house did not 
oceupv the tvliole of Philip's energies. His father had 
avoided, when he could, direct relations with the Empire, 
hut by extending his inhiienee over the ecclesiastical 
s,ate= on ids frontiers had endeavoured to win support 
against the possible aggression of a strong emperor. 
Philip was more ambitious. Xot content with secur¬ 
ing his own safety from attack, he aspired to interfere 
in the internal politics of the Empire. The relations 
of France trith G-ennany entered upon a new phase. 
Eu: Piinip was nothing if not cautious. At the begin¬ 
ning of his reign he was urged on the one hand by 
Henry 11., to whose wise adnee he owed so much, to 
support the cause of Henry the Lion of Saxony against 
the Emperor; on the other he was warned by his uncle 
the count of Champagne to avoid any active interven¬ 
tion. He prudently kept peace with Frederic. He had 
enough to do. indeed, to defend his own claims of 
surerainty. "When his war with Philip of Flanders was 
in progress, the count, who was vassal also of the 
emperor, had sought his aid Frederic declared that 
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lie would protect Ms vassal, and the French king found 
his suzerainty over Flanders merely nominal when a 
stronger suzerain supported hi.s vassal. la 1184, and 
again in 1185, the succours of the German tinsdom 
were promised to the Flemish count against his French 
lord. It had seemed as if the full strength of the 
Gennan kingdom would be joined to that of Philip’s 
own great vassals against the young king: but he 
was preserved not only by his own skill but by the 
wisdom of the Emperor Frederic. Italy and the 
pope w'ere enough to employ Frederic’s thoughts and 
Ms power: he forbade his son to meddle with the 
Flemish quarrel. In the next year, with equal sagacity, 
he declined to support the duke of Burgund)^ who was 
also his rrassal, against the French king. He did not 
intend, he declared, to extend the boundaries of the 
Empire. He had begun in fact to perceive that Philip’s 
hostility was dangerous. The archbishop of Koln 
was in alliance vdth him: the archbishop of Trier, 
banished from his see, found refuge within the French 
dominions. France, it seemed, would throw her weight 
in favour of the pope against the Empire. The emperor, 
however, was still too strong for the French king, and he 
now had Henry 11. of England at his back. Philip’s op¬ 
position wavered and broke down. The crusade came to 
distract Frederic’s attention; and from 1188 the French 
royal house was in alliance with the Hohenstaufen. 
Even the friendship of Philip with Tancred, the usurper 
of the emperor’s rights over Sicily, did not long alienate 
the Emperor Henry VI. from the French king. For 
Philip’s sake he held Eichard captive, and when he had 
released him he was still anxious by a personal interview 
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t' !:;aae a arm aLiance with France. Henry was himself 
:;i ; the jirinces of the Empire, it seemed, needed 

on.y I reach aid to make their rebellion successful. His 
ceetir:- Philip did not take place : only three times 
•n the twe^fta century did a Eoman emperor speak face 
to face with a king of the Franks. But the alliance was 
made, and Philip endeavoured to confirm it by a marriage 
proposal. He had repudiated Ingeborgis: he sought now 
the daughter oi the Count Palatine for wife. The lady 
proved an unexpected obstacle to the international 
arrangement; she was already pledged to Henry of 
Bianstiick, the son of the Lion of Saxony, and she con¬ 
trived to ^ marry him in spite of her father and the 
French king, and the Holy Eoman Emperor. The 
marriage, instead of leading to war, brought about recon¬ 
ciliation betweenthe Emperor and the houseof Brunswick, 
and Philip found himself before long opposed by a 
coalition of which the Emperor nith Richard, his new 
vassal, were the prominent members. Philip strained 
everynerve to induce Henry to retain his rival incaptmty, 
but the emperor showed his proposals to Richard, and 
thus definitely^espoused his cause against the French 
king. But Philip was again preserved from any direct 
attack of the imperial forces. Henry’s Sicdian conquests 
his constitutional projects and dynastic difficulties, kept 
him fully employed, and when he died in 1198 Philip 
no bnger feared German intervention, but was able him- 
selt to take part in the quarrels of the princes of the 
Empire. He threw himself at once upon the side of 
the late emperor’s brother, in enmity to the Brunswick 

f “ade a treaty with Philip 

of bwabia, and he persistently endeavour^ to induce 
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Innocent III. to discard Otto. But he wag a shifty ally. 
Before many months were over the pope had won him 
round. He gave no support to Philip of Swabia: he 
thought only of his struggle -nith the Angevins, and he 
was pleased with the distractions of the German kingdom. 
So negotiations lingered on till the murder of the Swabian 
in 1208. Two months later the French king agreed 
to support the new claimant, Henry of Brabant, against 
Otto. Three years before, in February 1205, the French 
king had hound the duke of Lorraine to his interest 
by bestowing on him a pension of 200 marks of silver, 
when the duke did homage against all others sam» 
Ms duty to PMlip of Swabia, king of the Romans. 
In August 1208 king and duke met at Soissons. A 
mutual alliance was promised against John and Otto. 
If the count of Boulogne should oppose them, Philip 
promised to make one of Henry’s sons count in his stead. 
Philip supplied the new candidate with 3000 marks of 
silver to forward his election to the Empire. It was 
agreed that if Henry should become emperor the alliance 
should be formally renewed, and that any disputes be¬ 
tween the Empire and the kingdom should be submitted 
to arbiters—two from each realm, with a fifth impartial 
person added in case of need—who should meet on safe 
ground between Cambrai and Peronne. The alliance 
bore no permanent fruit. The opposition broke down, 
Philip’s money was thrown away, and there followed 
two years of wearisome intrigue. Some thought that 
the French king himself wished to become tear and 
Augustus, but if he held the idea he soon abandoned 
it. In 1212 he warmly espoused the cause of the 
young Frederic, the heir of the Hohenstaufen. At 
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i. :;i Xj:s sun Louis met Frederic 

r ; t ‘. rm a'Lir.nce. Philip tlirew himself with 
'.m merjv :r.to toe eonrest. He sent special agents 
cert;.;?, of the electors, and did not forget 
to I .:.:l c: tr.e r-eor c.nHi.Iam's disposal a sum of 20,000 
vr^iicii Tre liaye evidence was spent. 

Thus Puilip Lad aetiveij intervened in the internal 
a*:a;rs of Germanv. Ee asserted a position which 
E:eiir-;:ei: and Louis XIV. and Xapoleoii were to follow 
up. Ee termed a coalition which placed Frederic on 
the thrune. and prepared to defend him. Otto, half 
desTcuring. tried to meet his foes by joining with England 
ant Flanders in a desperate attack upon the French 
•ji.im.iiiOEi. Tins was the situation in the summer of 


1214. It was the culminating point in the relations 


between France and Germany during the century; a 
.'upreme moment in the strife of WeK and Wibliiigm, 
as wed as in the reign of the great French king. 

But the forces of Otto were not the most dangerous 
fc.es with whom Philip had to contend in the summer 
of 12; 4. Far more important was the struggle with 
Fianders. To understand this it is necessary to retrace 
our steps to the time when Philip of Flanders, the friend 
and adviser of Philip's youth, the “most honest and 
powenul man whom Gilbert of Hainault commemorates, 
tlie.i at Acre. 


^ PcLtp Augustus had lost no time in claiming tie 
Flanders heritage for Ms son Louis. The lad’s mother 
nas daughter of Baldwin Y. of Hainault and his wife 
Margaret, sister ot the dead count of Flanders. The 
claim tras vigorcusiy asserted by William of Eheims 
and the regents, who disputed with Baldwin of Hain- 
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ault the allegiance of the thriving towns over which 
the French king had so long sought to rule—Bruges, 
Ypres, Oourtrai, Alost, Oiidenarde. Ghent remained for 
a while in the hands of the widowed Countess Matilda. 
When King Philip came home he found his regents 
successful, but Baldwin still uncmshed, and he wisely 
contented himself with a division of the country such as 
he declared had been promised when he wedded Count 
Philip’s niece in 1180. Bapaume, Arras, Aire, S. Omer, 
the strong castles of the counts of Flanders at Euhout 
near Arques, Hesdin, Lens, with the homage of Boulogne, 
S. Pol, Gisnes, and Lille—this contented him, and he 
left to Baldwin of Hainault the title of count of Flanders, 
with all the northern part of the Flemish lands, as well 
as the march of Namur which he had recently assumed. 
The division was not made till Baldwin had himself 
visited Paris and “found no equity or kindness in the 
French king,” and had returned hastily, being warned 
by men of the king’s household that Philip intended to 
keep him prisoner. Then Philip changed his former ill 
counsel, for he saw that the Flemish towns were eager 
in support of Baldwin, and met the count of Hainault 
at Peronne in February 1192. There the concord was 
made and the land divided. Baldwin did homage for 
the part of Flanders which he held of France. 

For a time the settlement seemed satisfactory. 
Baldwin of Flanders joined the French Mng in his 
Norman campaign of 119.3. But toy signs of the 
superiority of the Angevin house were eagerly accepted as 
encouragements to desert the French interest. Baldwin 
died in 1194, and the new count had no love for his dead 
sister’s husband. The great rising of 1197-98 gave an 
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cA i'CiAwni \ 1. eagerly accepted : nmcfi 

‘apt'irod, ar.a when Piiiiip, rashly veiitur- 
;::p. ..s :nc el:;-...;nc:er thr.u^-hp -^vhere his forefathers had 
'iave.l, atrae^ea F.anders. lie narrowly escaped cap- 
.niv near lyres. "Allien the fourth crusade started the 
ror.rintic young count of Flanders eagerly Joined it. 
Ine touT;oat:.:.n of the Latin Empire of the East, and 
ids own ^accession to the throne, diverted Baldwin from 
;iii me interests of IVesterii Europe, and did much to 
save Philip at a critical epoch of his life. 


Tr.i struggle with the house of Anjou was more than 
mw.igh^to occupy the French ting in the years that 
followed, and when Baldwin died and his little daughter 
JcaiT.e was given in marriage to her kinsman Feixand 
of P.gugal, the overlord did not interfere. He even 
abandoned the pretensions of his son Louis to the rest 
of Flanders on the cession of S. Omer and Are by the 
new coanr. Ferrand soon proved at least as active an 
rmtapnrit as Ms^predecessors. He alone at Soissons, on 
Apr.) r, Ihi.3. refused to aid Philip against John: and he 
tpew himseh* heartily into the coalition against France, 
i or some time he kept his definite alliance with John 
and Ottotwice he failed to keep tryst when his French 
overlord summoned him. At length Philip saw that he 
rvas too dangerous an enemy to be left on his flank while 
he attacked the English king, and determined to make 
a uecisn-e attack on Flanders. He was not without 
encouragement. Some of the towns, always ready to 
intrigue against their rulers near at home, seemed ready 
0 cast off Ferrand. Tournai, both as a municipality 
and as a _ bishopric, was for Philip. A sketch of their 
past relations mil throw light on the position in 1213. 
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The city of Tournai, which was to become an 
extremely important factor in the relations between the 
Flemish counts and the French king, occupied an unique 
position on the borderland. It was subject neither to 
Flanders nor to Hainault. Its bishop, who since 1146 
had ceased to combine with that see the bishopric of 
Noyon, was the lord of the district, under the suzer¬ 
ainty of the French king, to whom he owed the service 
of ten knights. EcclesiasticaUy the bishop’s authority 
extended over all Flanders. If he were a partisan of 
the Flemish counts he could do much to nullify all 
influence of France in the land. If he were a nominee 
of France he might be of the greatest service to the 
aims of the French kings. But the prelate’s political 
influence was little felt within the walls of his city; the 
citizens paid little heed to the lordship of their bishop. 
They went their ovii way, and were their own masters. 
Early in his reign Philip saw both the strategicaUnd 
the political importance of the city, and in 1187 he 
determined to visit it in person. He acted upon the 
advice of his father-in-law, Baldwin of Hainault, who was 
now eager to secure the alliance of Fiance, to procuie 
for his wife, on her brother’s death, the succession to 
the Flemish fief. It seems also that a baron of Flanders 
holding the title of Castellan of Tournai-Everard 
Ealph III—jealous of the position of the bishop, now 
that he was no longer occupied with the affairs o 
Hoyon, was endeavouring to turn his honorary ofiice 
into a real lordship, and to throw the power of the 
district on the side of Philip of Flanders. Local md 
family reasons appear to have made the bishop, btephen 
of Avesnes, ready to welcome Philip as a deliverer 
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r c‘ ^ Lti.)].. TBs was Philips 

'"L* Li‘' saps liii>.ip Moiiskss (prii- 

Bp F;-:;A:ap:ru:y witness;, of whom the bishop 
thj .::p. “Uf Uiir LaJi' atid of God,'* said 
b>d::']i, •'a:: I cf you and the kings your siresw 
I):ii tne e:tizei:s were rLuruiy Tussals, and he would 
WLliip^iV surrender all his riphts into the king’s 
own Lanin Let Philip liiinself be the direct lord. 
Ine n:ng eageriy areeptei tne oher aiicl departed well 
pleased. But lie had still to reckon with the citizens, 
ana ne recnoEed royally. He coiiiirrii.ecl all their 
pre\uc;us prlrileges. and he granted to them exceptional 
rights which ireeil them ircni the castellan as well as 
the bishop, and gawe them a constitution on lines of the 
completes: self-goyeriiment existing at that age. In 
return, they became pledged to send three iiundred 
men-at-arms a: his call to war. They loyally discharged 
their obligations. In 1197 they refused entrance to 
Baldwin, then count of Flanders and at war with 
Franie. They sufered for their loyalty to their new 
krd. and had to pay a fine of 4000 marks. Again in 
1213 they siifered the horrors of a siege. But their 
uni on with France was a political fact of the highest 
importance. The district which became French was of 
the first Take to the Frencli crown. In the crisis of 
1213, both as a municipality and as a bishopric, it sided 
With the French king. Its bishop, whose see was subject 
tu Ebt-ims, excomniimicated Philip's foes. At length 
a force set out from Paris to chastise the too daring 
vassals of the north. But Ferrand vnth his allies was 
still more than a match for the king. When the 
ireiicli fleet attacked Dam it was utterly destroyed. 
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William Longsword aud Eeginald of BoulogEe, \Tith 
Ferrand, beset it by sea and land, and a great number of 
ships were burnt. The invasion of Flanders by sea 
was thus decisively checked. On land Ferrand took 
Toumai and Lille, but was driven from both. The 
towns now sent him powerful aid, and it was with a 
strong army that he joined Otto at Valenciennes early 
in Julv 1214. Philip had been long watching the 
Flemish frontiers, and while his son Louis was meeting 
John in Anjou, he was preparing for a decisive contest 
with his northern foes. 

The frontiers of Flanders were defended by the 
Somme and the Scheldt, and the marshes which sur¬ 
rounded them. Between the two rivers it was the 
constant aim of the invading French armies to force a 
way; and a bridge at Bouvines across the marsh by 
a little stream, the DJarcq, gave a passage which the 
leaders naturally sought on the way to Tournai, a town, 
sympathetic to France, which held the passage of the 
Scheldt and the entry into Flemish territory. 

Otto’s army moved, between July 25 and July 27, 
from Valenciennes to Tournai along the left bank of the 
Scheldt. As it marched, it had on its right the swamps 
round that river, on its left the great Foret charhn- 
nim, which in earlier times had stretched from Lille to 
south of Cambrai, but which now had been separated 
by small monastic settlements into several distinct 
woods. Through the forests (or between marsh and 
wood) there lay, to the west of the modern road, a fine 
paved Eoman way, which crossed the little rivulet 
called the Barge before entering Tournai. Phdip 
approached this forest from the south-west, burning 
H 
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as he v,-en: to the right and left of Ms march, and 
-rtvah;- dc-vastating." He passed by Peronne to 
Eouiant-riez at the south of the open ground ’K-hich led 
:r< Tctiruai. On Juiy 25 he was at Bouvines, on the 
2»j:h he enterel the fine city wMch Ms father had always 
sought to befriend. Toumai to-day, with its Taiiban 
citadel and its magnificent earthworks, is very different 
from the little city of the tMrteenth century,—more 
'iiffererit still from the Cititas Tornacensium of earlier 
days. But parts of its old walls may still be discerned, its 
two fantCius towers stand on the bridge that guards the 
Scheldt, and it is still a city of clerks and churches, as 
when the Flemisgs who had seized it in the previous 
year and had wrung from its burghers the profits of 
their trade deserted it at the coming of Gerard La Truie 
vdih 300 knights. On July 25 King Philip entered the 
gates. Otto meanwhile was advancing northwards. He 
was at Mortagne on the 20th, and by Ms spies knew all 
that passed in the French camp. He hoped to blockade 
the French army witMn the walls of Toumai, and by 
the numbers of his men to force them to surrender. 

In Pmiips camp the gravity of the situation was 
fully apprehended. While the king pondered, accusa¬ 
tions of treachery were freely bandied about among tie 
barons. The count of S. Pol, whom men suspected 
because King John a month before had in a special pro¬ 
clamation reserved Ms lands from all ravage, answered 
Guerin the warrior-priest with a scornful laugh, “A 
good traitor will you find in me.” Long the council 
lasted. The French knights cried out that by a feigned 
retreat Otto might be lured from the marshes into the 
open. It had been Philip’s aim from the beginning of 
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the campaign, and the idea was eagerly accepted. On 
the 27th he marched from Tournai, intending, says 
William the Breton, to lie the next night in the fortress 
of Lille. His road along the old Roman street lay 
considerably to the south of the modern way between 
the two great frontier towns, and led across the plateau 
of Bouvines which he had crossed two days before. 

To the emperor the evacuation of Tournai seemed 
clearly to he a retreat. Only Reginald of Boulogne, 
who had been Philip’s favourite counsellor, declared 
that it was not the fashion of the French to fly. His 
protests were unheeded. It was unanimously decided to 
pursue and fall on the French at the passage of the 
Maroq. Hugh of Boves, leader of the Brabancon 
mercenaries, cried out upon Reginald as a traitor and a 
coward. “ The battlefield to-day,” answered the count 
of Boulogne, “ will prove you a traitor and me^ a true 
man.” Within a few hours of when Otto’s spies told 
him of the French king’s determination—which had 
been publicly announced in Tournai for the sake of 
deceiving the enemy-the allied forces were on the 
march. If Otto succeeded in intercepting the French 
retreat it must be before Phflip crossed the Marcq-that 
is, the armies must meet on the plateau of Bouvines. The 
ndghhourhood has undergone considerable changes smce 
the thirteenth century. Marshes have been draine 
and forests thinned, and new roads and bridges have 
been made. But the careful examination of French 
archeologists and military historians, with a personal 
inspection of the ground, makes it easy to discover the 
site and recall the incidents as they happened. 

Bomines itself is a little milage within a few miles 
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t/.L r...AcLi r.n<'. vri:ri;i 0 miles of Liiio as tlie 

c-::*’- lirs. but eousilera’-'lv farther hv read. The Tilk^-e 
h the efre ef a hi/nly-eultivated tableland just 
where it slopes down to the little stream of the Marcq. 
Xj the north c.f the oilir.ge and of the plateau where the 
buttle ro,-(]v place are some lovr-iving fields on to which 
iti a rataj season the waters of the little stream o'verflow. 
Xorth-east lies the road to Tournai, and south-east of 
it the prosperous whlage of Cvsoing. South there flows 
the hlarcq among water-meadows and woods. It is a 
site that seems formed by nature for a battle-ground. 
I:t the centre of the open space there is a dip in the 
gr&uni. and near it goes the old Eoinan road from 
Totirsai, now little better than a track across the fields. 
The soil is chalky, and modern draining has still left 
swamps by the rirer bed. Southward are copses among 
which flows the Marcq, and on the north, both by the 
stream and by the little lilkge of Gruson, the gi'ound 
hills and is thickly wooded. 

Early on .bniiday morning July 27, when they had 
hear-i mass, the French moved out from Tournai. 
Guerin rode southwards to reconnoitre. A professed 
brother of the Hospitallers he had been, and long the 
trusted councillor of the king. Strong in repressing the 
immoriil disciples of Amaury of Chartres, he was at 
heart more of a knight than an ecclesiastic. To him 
Pir.Iip had already in this war given important roilitarv 
commissions, and he was now to be as much the chief 
genera^ as the king himself. As he rode southwards he 
soon saw the advancing force of the allies, the infantry 
in front as prepared for battle after the fashion of the 
time, emerging from the marshes and cutting across to 
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the east of Tournai to fall upon the line of Frei’ch 
retreat. The scheme then had siieceedeil, rmii the 
frallant clerk rode hastily back to tell the kiny. He 
found Mm ready to cross the bridge of Eru-.-in.-s, 
Philip at once halted and took counsel It vras deciueii 
to place the baggage in safety on the other side of the 
Marcq, and the bridge tras hastily ividened so that 
tirelve men abreast could pass over it. The king mean¬ 
while lay down to rest under the shadow of an asli on 
the high ground by the Church of S. Peter, from which 
he could see the enemy as they advanced on to the 
plain of Bouvines. The new church stands on the site of 
the old one long since destroyed, and the present bridge 
is said locally to be in the same place as its predecessor, 
though probably it is somewhat more to the north. 
"When he had rested and taken some food he caUed Ms 
household guard around Mm and embraced them as his 
brothere-in-arms, William des Barres, Matthew de 
Montmorency, Mchael de Harnes, Gerard la Truie, 
Pierre Malvoisin—their names were long famous in 
French song. Later legend makes the king call to Ms 
barons that the wortMest might wear his crown, for each 
was as much king as he. Philip was far too wise thus 
to compromise Ms pretensions. Then he went back to 
the little church and, kneeling down before the altar, 
said a short prayer. The words that Mouskes, the cieik 
of Tournai, puts in Ms mouth are too characteristic to 
be altogether fabulous. “ Lord, I am but a man, but I 
am king. Thine it is to guard the king. Thou wilt 
lose nothing thereby. Wherever Thou wouldest go I 
will follow Thee.” 

The rear-guard was already seen to be engaged with 
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:rj} ereiAT. A rAomerit later tlie king put on kis 
and vriti glad face '‘no less than if lie had keen 
‘tiJcr to a 7’€d-l:rA" leapt upon Ms horse. ‘A4 tail 
man :iro:i a gueat steed " he rode along his ranks, and 
thus he sBoke: *' Let us hasten to succour our companions. 
Go'i yriil not he wroth yritii us that we fight on His 
hclv dav, for no fault was it counted to the Maccabees 
that they repelled their enemies on the Sabbath. Yea 
rather does the day befit us, the friends of Him to 
Whom ever on this day the whole Church makes supplica¬ 
tion;' Then he rode forward to the front rank, where 
no man stood between Mm and the foe;’* The adTaiice- 
muard uf the enemy were driven back, and the French 
troops formed up across the Eoman road, their left 
resting on the woody slope that protected BouMnes tO' 
the north. Above them on slightly rising ground lay the 
allied forces facing almost clue south, their right nearest 
the Marcq. They had marched in three divisions, and 
so they formed themselves in battle array. To their 
right was William Longsword with his men. Yext 
came the men of Oiidenarde, Hugh of Boves and Hs 
niereenaries, and Eeginald of Boulogne with Ms knights 
and footnien. In the centre were ranged the infantry 
of the Fiemish towns, with behind them the horse and 
foot of Brabant, and Otto with Ms German knights. To 
the left was Ferrand vdtli the chivalry of Flanders. 

The French right was also all cavalry. Soissoiis sent 
its contingent and the counts of Champagne, Mont¬ 
morency, S. Pol, Beaumont, Meliin, rvere there, and the 
knights of Burgundy with duke Otto at their head. In 
the midst was the infantry of the French communes 
with the king's household guards; at the left meii-at- 
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arms and knights of the great vassals and the tenants- 
in-chief. There was little more than 200 yards Ijetween 
the armies, and a dead silence fell on all as Pliilin sur¬ 
veyed his foes. Opposite could he seen Otto in the 
midst of a strong phalanx, with his golden eagle borne 
erect on a dragon’s hack, in a car like the mirocdo which 
the Italian cities took with them to the field. Then 
King Philip spoke to his soldiers. “ Our whole trust is 
in God. King Otto and his army are excommunicate hy 
the Lord Pope, because they are foes and destroyers of 
holy Church, and the money which is their hire is won 
from the tears of the poor and the robbing of the 
churches and the clerks. But we are Christians and 
enjoy the communion and the peace of the Church, and, 
although we be sinners, yet submit we to the Church oi 
God and defend with all our strength the liberties of 
the clergj^. Wherefore we ought faithfully to trust 
that God will he merciful to us sinners and give w the 
victory over oni enemies.” Then the knights begged 
their lord’s blessing, and Philip with uplifted hand 
prayed God’s benediction on his men. Straightway the 
trumpets sounded and the Trench threw themselves on 

their foes. ,. ,, i 

From the right it was intended that the chief mow 

should he struck There Guerin, the bishop elect, as 
mighty a warrior as that Don Hieronimo who fought 
with the Oid, had placed his knights, and he directed 
hisSoissons skirmishers at once against the Flemings. 
For the moment the scheme was unsuccessful, for Ferrand 
of Flanders and Eeginald of Boulogne moved upon 
the flanks of the infantry of the French communes. 
They were checked hy charges of French knights, 
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the eciiri: ce™ S, P.^h like Siipert at Ecl^eliill, drove 

Ua the i:Pi: -i hP f---, seatterlng tiieni in fliglit 
tih he vvie s::rr’“einiJei and only "vitli much hazard 
conhi draw htrnsPf on and return. Tlieii the Flemish 
infantry penetrate 1 the French centre till they reached 
Philip liimseii. For a time the two kings stood face 
to face, though they diil not fight hami to hand. 
Philip himself fijiight with all the impetuosity of a 
young knight. He dung himself into the fray and 
endeat'oured to reach Otto. Beset on every side hy the 
enemies' foot, who tried to unhorse him with their long 
pikeSj he cleared a way through them, cutting down foes 
to right and left, till a man-at-arms bolder than the rest 
pierced the joints oi Ms harness between the chest and 
the head. The point of the pike remained fixed in the 
triple thickness of the collar, and the king’s efforts to 
disengage himself served only to nnliorse him and throw 
him to the ground. He was in great risk of beiiio^ 
troihieii to death, and the pike still remained fixed in 
his ami jum It was a moment of extreme danger. Galo 
of Montigny lowered the royal banner of the fleiirs-de- 
Ijs and cried aloud for help. The French knights, led 
by kl hliam des Barres, forced their way to his side and 
protected him, and Peter Tristan leapt from his horse 
and placed the king upon it. Philip remounted, laid 
about him with a will, and, says his chaplain quaintly, 
“those who had belaboured him learnt, by a like 
ehastisemeiit, how imprudent it is to touch tvith pro¬ 
fane hands the sacred person of a king.” 

On charged the knights of the king’s household, and 
Otto, who had come close to Philip when he was unhorsed, 
found himself in the m,idst of Ms foes. Peter Maivoisin 
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seized tlie reins of his horse and endeavoured to tlrau 
him from the field. Gerard la Truie with his dagger 
stnich him a sharp blow on the chest, but the armour 
did not yield. Otto’s gallant steed, rearing at a sefond 
blow, received a mortal wound, but tore in its agony the 
reins' from Gerard’s hand, and then forcing its way 
through the enemy for a few paces, fell dead, rolling over 
Tvith Its rider in the dust. In a moment Gerard of 
Horstmar was at Ms sovereign’s side, and springing 
from his horse, placed his master thereon. For a 
moment the pursuit was checked by the devotion of the 
gallant knight, but William des Barres, pressing onwards, 
seized Otto from behind, placing his hand between his 
helmet and his neck and trying to drag him from Ms 
horse. Again the German knights closed round—Gerard 
and Otto of Teckiemburg and Conrad of Dortmund and 
a troop of Saxon knights—and plunged their swords 
into William’s horse. It feU dead, and Otto was free 
and galloped from the field. On pressed the French 
Icnights in hot pursuit. The charge of William des 
Barres scattered all before it, and when Otto fied the 
carncdo was overturned and the imperial standard was 

' So after three hours’ hard fighting William the Breton, 
who had stood behind the king singing psalms of battle 
in a voice choked mth' sobs, could look up from Ms 
psalter and think the victory won. 

On the left Salisbury and the mercenaries of Boves 
had forced back the French and threatened the bridge. 
Such a blow in the flank might have given _ certain 
victory to the aUies, but the bishop of Beauvais led a 
gallant charge which retrieved the day. As the English 
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Mnd the mercenaries fled Eeginald of Boulogne stood 
suhenlr alooi. From this point the fight became a series 
of scattered cavalry charges, and of brilliant deeds by 
individual knights. The allied attacks once repulsed, 
the French horsemen had free space to charge, and on 
centre and left and right again and again they hurled 
themselves on their foes, breaking them more and more 
into confusion, till at length the knights of Champagne 
and Burgundy and S. Pol forced the imperial left back on 
their centre, catting them off from Tournai, and leaving 
them only the tvoods and marshes of Willems on which to 
fad Daek. Cramped and unable to manoeuvi’e with freedom, 
harassed by repeated cavalry charges, deserted by their 
leader and disunited among themselves, the allied forces 
at last began to retreat. First went the Flemish infantry, 
then the mercenaries and the English—Salisbury had 
been captured—while the German knights without their 
lord still gallantly covered the retiring host. Eeginald 
of Boulogne stood stubbornly on the field. A traitor 
before to Philip, he had seemed a traitor to his new allies. 
He now lought stoutly to the last. Bbs square of 
infantry could not be taken. He extricated himself 
from a crowd of Franks to throw himself against Philip 
in person. His horse was killed under him, and at last 
he gave up his sword to Guerin, the bishop elect of 
Senlis. With Ms surrender the battle ceased. It was 
nightfall, and the victorious army was not strong enough 
to pursue. The day ended with the completest victory 
which ever befell the aims of Philip the Conqueror. 
Manjt gadant foes had tallen into French hands, and 
among them the three chiefs who had led most men to 
uhe Sen], Eeginaid, count of Boulogne, Ferrand of 
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Portusal, count of Flanders, and Vv'illiani Lor=gsTOrd, 
earl of Salisbury. It ivas indeed a gi-eat victory. 

The battle of Bouvines was perhaps the most import¬ 
ant engagement ever fought on French soil. Certaiiily 
till the time of Napoleon no great French victory struck 
with more startling emphasis upon the politics ot 
Europe. From the first the far-reaching conseouences 
of the encounter were recognised. The chroniclers of 
the conqueror delighted to detail its incidents and 
enlarge upon the triumph. William the Breton indeed 
devotes more than three books of Ms poem to the 
campaign and its consequences. Matthew Paris, too, 
shows no desire to hlink the importance of the English 
defeat; and the battle of Bournes thus becomes almost 
the sole defeat of English troops of which an adequate 
conception can he formed from the works of an English 
writer. On the other hand, the Flemish and German 
chroniclers are significantly meagre. If Bouvines could 
not be minimised, perhaps it might be forgotten. 

On no battle in medieval history has more diligent 
investigation been expended by modern liters, and 
we are able as a result to form a clear conception 
of its chief features, if we are stiU uncertain as to a 
few of the details. Of the amount of troops engaged it 
is not difficult to judge. The French writers, notably 
William the Breton, have a natural tendency to magnify 
the odds against wMch their Mng had to contend, hut 
we have too many sources to be in much doubt when 
we attempt to form a correct estimate. It has been 
thought that over 6000 mounted troops were under the 
earl of Salisbury’s command, and that the footmen were 
near 25,000, hut the estimate is certainly greatly ex- 
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Ih'. ■: ntin^c-n: v.'a? larger. It 

i” Ferrar.'.l led as manv as 

r.f vrli.-rr. 40.000 were foot- 
iL-T.. ;,i. r.. j'rofjuo.e tiiat iiis forces did not exceed 
O.'.OOa Ott'j's force was nrae’i less powerfiil. He had 
o:i: xtt.e cr.Exnanri over Geriaar.r. His quarrel mtli 
III. aX'i the sxixui negotiations of the French 
xin- with the Geman princes had left him few sup¬ 
porters. The Bmoanters and three of the Ehenish 
princes g.i; e nira aid, .out it was neither sincere nor 
-arge. He na-i at tne utmost ll.C‘00 men in his force. 
Tits is a French estimate, and it is a ver}’ large one. 

Philip’s munhers were far inferior. He was unable 
to tnrow n:s whole strength into the campaign in the 
north. Already he had sent the greater part of his 
knights to join his son in Poitou, and for himself no 
more than 500 remnincil. With the squires and the 
mounted vassals there were probably .3000 cavalry. 
The communes, royal and baronial, mustered bravely, 
and some hHit-mmed foot-men came with their feud'al 
lords. Yet ahowhug for the tendency of the chroniclers 
to under-esrimate the conquering force, it seems unlikely 
that the king had on the whole more than 25,000 men 
under hm command, though at least one modern writer 
estimates the infantry at .50,000. The numerical ad- 
vantage was unquestionably enormously in favour of 
Uxi ^b’-Y can liardiy have been three times as 

many the French. The physical features of the 
battleheld forbid the supposition. Natural obstacles 
limited the grc'und in the thirteenth century as they 
do t.>aay. It is dilEeult to think that 100,000 men 
could meet on the fields between Cysoing and the Marcq. 
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The causes of the French victory are not far to 
seek. Philip’s army Tvas compact, homogeneous, united. 
Gruerin was. a bom general, and the king himself could 
inspire enthusiasm. Fighting in the open the French 
cavalry had free play, and the masterly tactics of Guerin 
on the right were almost inevitably successful. The 
allies owned no one leader, they suspected treachery, 
and they suffered from their very numbers. It was a 
great victory, and one which the skill and courage of the 
victors fully deserved. 

Philip slept the night at Bouvines; nest day he 
rested at Douai, and thence he began a triumphal march 
to Paris. The way was one continued triumph. 
Churches rang bells and sang Te Deum: citizens 
decorated their houses and thronged the streets: rustics 
left the harvest-fields to see King Philip ride by with 
Count Ferrand in chains. At Paris the whole city and 
the scholars of the university toned out, and the clergy 
welcomed the conquerors with hymns and canticles. 
For seven nights the city was illuminated with innumer¬ 
able lights, there was high feasting and revelry, and 
the scholars most of all were unwearied in their mirth. 

From ■ that moment Philip’s power in Gaul was 
unoontested. Otto retired into obscurity. The eagle 
which he had borne was carried from the field by the 
victors, and sent by Philip to Frederic of Hohen- 
stanfen, who was henceforth undisputed emperor. 
Ferrand and Eeginald were held long in prison. John 
gave up the contest. The Poitevins submitted; and 
the English claims from that time ceased to trouble the 
French king. The Church, the barons, even the young 
communes in their weakness, had rallied round the 
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:f Denvs tjaI tie kmner of tlie fleiirs- 
ao-j's. a! "Ta? t::.- ,AAat caj ot Piiihp'? life, tlie climax 
>:i s:r:;ame and inrigae. Fkiaders lay at 
IP feet, and he iras master of Xorinandyj Tonraine, 
an i, Pc'A'jIu 

Philip i>ed his riertry mercifully. Of Mm, as of 
trie yreat iviay iienry iThoni he had orertlirowiij tlie 
ehrijrrielers jjTtd :o> say that he knew how 

Aareere sat;|€ctis et dehellare snperhos. 

He teek ii'i life, as be might well hare done, for the 
treachery Tdiirh hal brought Mm into such great 
danger, ik-rrand he wenld hare released, but the 
indLoyemlerA Flemish cities wccJd not consent to terms 
wniei woiml hare made the French Idng safe against 
their attacks. Talenciennes would not yield, and Fer- 
rand remained a prisoner. Eeginald of Boulogne was 
tea- cennirmei a traitor to be let loose. But Philip 
siioweo a Ariiiesey rate arncaig Ms contemporaries and 
rarer s::d among his successors. 

He rcgaialei the riernry over so great a force as a 
special mercy of God, and a new-founded abbey, richly 
enaewed, rose to mark his gratitude and the greatness 
cf his triumph. On the edge of the forest which 
lay to the soiitn of Senlis, scarcely two miles from the 
great wahs behind whose solid Eouian masonry the 
Franic^n xiugs had otten sought refuge, and which had 
m Piiiup's own day siiceessfully resisted the Flemish 
attack when tie whole country around had been harried, 
rose the great abbey of Xotre Dame de la Yictoire. 
The gentle stream of the Xonetre flowed past its walls, 
aiid soutnwards it was sheltered by the forest of 
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Ermenonville, tkougli wliich narrow bridle patiis led to 
Paris. Tlie niagnificent arches of the naye still stand, 
overgrown with creepers, in the heaiitifnl garden of a 
country house. One tower rises above the broken wrdis. 
From it the eye wanders over long tracks of woG'dknd. 
To the north the great forest of Hallate, to the south 
and west Ermenonville and Chantilly, and eastwards 
the rising gi’ound which leads to the distant fores: oi 
Compiegiie. But most prominent in the landscape are 
the two towers of the gTeat cathedral of Senlis, the grace¬ 
ful pierced spire of the one over-topping its incomplete 
fellow, but both standing vast and commanding against- 
the sky on the hill which the great Eonian wails pro¬ 
tected. When Philip vowed to build his new abbey in 
honour of his victory the great' cathedral had been 
completed but thirty years, and the castle of the old 
Frankish kings, built upon the Eoman walls, stood to 
overawe the tovm,. The castle has passed away, and 
the abbaye de la Victoire is a ruin, but the cathedral 
endures majestic amid the fragments of lesser churches; 
and in the work of William the Breton, the canon 
whose stall was in its choir, remains the imperishable 
record of the day of Bouvines. 







CHAPTEl V 

i;::: of the .vjihaechy 

TuiiEE FJliv was wiaaiag tiie litla of Conqueror bj 
:!ie Success of Eis aniiSj lie was aciiieTing siO iwore periiia- 
neiit Tictories for tie mcHLirciiy bj Iiis steady and per¬ 
sistent attitude towards the coastiiiitionrJ forces by which 
it was surrouiuLd. During his reign the nionarehy of 
the IranUish kings consoHdated its powers, strengthened 
its ibundations, and looited round as a soyereign rather 
than a; an etual upon tii? feuidism wiiicli had so long 
been dominant. 

Phnip Augustus and Ms successors lyere no longer 
the slaves of the Church, the unequal eonibataiits of 
the baronial hierarchy or the yacilktiiig oppressors of 
popular freedom. Philip set liimseM the aim of being 
master in his own land, and thereby the ruler of 
the wider Gaul. The hereditary alliance of Ms house 
wdrli the Clmreh was not forgotten. To that estate 
the Capets oived their crown, and the traditional amity 
implied jerotection of the weak, itMcIi was repaid by 
the sanctions of ecclesiastical discipline and censure, as 
important to the Crown as was the Croym^ material 
assistunee to tie Chimck The kings had long shielded 
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Biit r.e vu,5 c’a'.nv.r.g, more tr.ar; i:; ^r- ^ 

had iijUf?, ta :.r uisatcr in iii.> C’Tm rtihn. p”' -■•'! 

stand far years ir. a day .Pdaaca. if r't -riti. 'L-iLiatt 
success, against the spiiiturd niier of Eurrj c. II, eras 
not likely to be content tvith an irtittid; less drr 
towards the Frent-ii bishous. 


The proteeticii whieh his predecessors extended to¬ 
wards Ciuirch lands, dwelt on louingly by the chrordek-rs 
as tiiseharged to the full ]y Phdlk.'was drawn in his 
time into a real and direct OTerkiriiship, In his hand 
the /tya’'. the right to the revenues of vacant sec-s. was 
exercised without restraint through neariy the whole 
iif northern and central Gaul, and in the lands he 
conquered from the house of Anjou. Some of the 
greater vassals had disputed mth their sovereigns this 
valuable privilege. Philip would not sufler such en¬ 
croachments. His court solemnly held inquest on the 
claim of the vidame of Chalons to hold the see on tlie 
death oi its oishop and declared acainst him, thus 
interfering outside the immediate royal domain in a 
maniiei significant of future policy. So in elections to 
vacant sees Philip's word was law. His most useful 
clerks became bishops at Ms will. He could, like his 
English contemporaries, reward state services with 
ecclesiastical preferment. The Church remained to 
him, as she had been to his fathers, the strongest 
supporter. From her coffers he drew gold whenever 
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rteth Even hy-r cotirts did not stand outside 
% Xc. dispute er.cii as rent England under 
II. ever •iisturhed the kingdom of Philip 
tp l)u: an Ordinance or Establishment, issued 
.’hh not an r.nht parallel to the Constitutions 
-u. Ki:;g an.I barons, it is declared, drew 
o: ;i;:a.r.c? for the treatment of clerks. The 


ICtuv.; tigree.; th„: her tribmuils, permitted by agree- 
norn: of king and iaroits to deal with charges of perjury, 
s.e/.tan A' 't",:;; from all interference with feudal matters. 
hie ynr;=.l:ct;oii over questions of morals remained to 
tne Ctritvii courts, but the lord retained his control 
over the hefs. The French clergy had claimed that 
de-r:vlat>;n shoulil be the sole punishment of a crimin¬ 
ous clerk. To this Philip replied in the ordinance, that 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction should not be obliged to 
deliver to the civil courts the offender w'hom the Church 


courts degradedi, but that if he should be released by 
the Church the king might seize him. Detention hi 
Church prisons was more common, it would appear, on 
the Connnen; than in England. From judicial matters 
tiie or..inar.ce passed to questions of land tenure. Xo 
burgher or villein may give to his son, being a clerk, 
moie ^hau haif his land ; and for all he receives the 


clerk must do service to his lord, and in like manner 
must he serve if he should buy land. The property 
given to Mm he may not bequeath; it reverts on his 
death to the nearest kin, the clerk being allowed only 
a iue interest. Thus a clerk holding land is made 
to hold it as a layman holds. On the other hand, 
clerks were not liable to tallage in towns unless they 
™ trade—a reasonable recognition of the 
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:>:■ a? to toe tvo.tttj .o- tLe -.o L 

an.i th. r. tiu .-tut to to.- ;■ ' •. ’o. ; I 

III CiL'tl'Jia '.r ::1T C''Hit aCCOH HII,:' It') tL6 Lilttr'' •'* V 

fitt, A ttird sii;jY"Ct IS tnat ox cX'jC'iii!iirdi:'Xti‘''i s 
to *.iie Ln^'jsii coL.'jtit tiro tLo do- 

wiiat no nian is to Ih? oxconiniiiiiicuio tiironoli 

a la-i: of his servatit, or liis hjol Lu.; un ler intenHet 
unless iiis Lori agrees, itor is one cited Ltfore a thtitvi; 
court to he corapelled itr t'.te utdo'e to stt.ni to i‘3 
jiuigniest. Most striking c f ali, itpi ot>f of the r>ov-er 
of the French king an-i the almost snbservieitr artittnie 
of the Pope, is the order that no man shali he ex¬ 
communicated unless the lord of the fee has been asked 
for Iris consent and has agreed. An instance of Philip’s 
appreciation of aht importance cf commercial interests 
is the order that prelates are not to impose on the 
hurgheis the oath against usury. It is an eaiiv recrcni- 
tion of the necessity of a class of money-lenders amona 
Christians: and u further olanse foroidding the exccm- 
municatioa of those tvlio trade on Sundays or vrith ti.e 
Jews looks the same wav. 


The document is of great importance. It is a 
\eiitabie eoncorclat between Pope, kina, and barcins 
It idiiELiates tae very uidereiit deveiopment of the 
law of Church and State in England and in France. 
It shows, by a marked and sigiiitieant example, the 
varying nattme of the Pope's relatio.ns with Eurojiean 
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ClAJreii a: ais teet. The estate which had raised 
Cape: to the throne was now almost a slave in the 
hands of the greatest of Ms successors. 

Opposed in eveiT aspect to the Chiircli stood the 
incoiiererit but dangerous mass of the feudal baronage. 
With the lesser lords around Paris, and with the semi- 
independeiir Ijarons on the frontiers of the rojml domain, 
the last centuiy of the French monarchy had seen a per¬ 
petual eoniiic:. Philip, it might be thoiiglit, after the 
work of his mighty grandfather and the persistent 
diplomacy of Ms father, would be at his accession 
master within his own domains. Outside it, in regard 
to the great heis, in the relations of king and vassals, 
there was chaos but little relieved by almost con¬ 
tinuous war. Again and again the great vassals turned 
against him. At every crisis of Ills reign he found foes 
among his chief feudatories as well as in his o\m 
household. We have already traced the changes in 
his relations mth the great Flemish fief. With Bur¬ 
gundy ne gradually succeeded in forming a firm alli¬ 
ance, for the relations between a suzerain, and so great 
a fief resembled .far more those of two sovereigns than 
the mutual obligations of feudal tenant and lord. Hugh 
III, the great Biirgimdkii duke, began by feeling the 
haiid of the young king when he oppressed the churches. 
The rich Burgundian land, of whose fine castles and 
whose mighty river William the Breton speaks with awe, 
while he does not forget the glory of its rich vines, soon 
saw the invading force of the overlord. Philip struck 
rignt at the centre of the resistance which duke Hugh 
was planning, marched towards his new castle of 
Chatilloii - sui’- Seine, and after a three weeks’ siege 
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the g;e:t c:cj:eil y: vrh':ii ?hh:Y to 

Eght ii:s fees Yrhtii he ha I niah'v -hhtia.'rhhth the 
tuihors ih ita the hi^Efh. In :Ll noe;^ ai.n tl E :.h tTiui 
he phiyed a nrornineiit pert. A: I^am he tra^ n .e.. .er 
in the ptrs'iit. nt Eoirtines he h n^^tit :n the thi/ncst oo 
tlae fray, ana hah a horse kiheJ nn-Ier hint. In ihlS 
lie ilitl He is coirimemorateJ, with a li-ng ii?: oi his 
lands iind honours, in the temh book of the Philippi* h 
While danger pressed irrjin the Angerhis, or whi-n the 
Pope tlireateiiecl the very foimiiatiuii of the nionareliy, 
the Biirgiiiiilian dtikes could adways be lelied upon to 
support their king. 

With Champagne the king’s alliance was primarily 
ilynastlc. His nmthtr, A^iie of Champagne, co’tld t\ih 
to Ms aid her brotiiers, Henry, eoitn: of Champagne, 
TliikirJt, eomiit of El-k ami Ch irtrts. Son loan, ci.nnt oi 
Saneerrej and Wilhar::. areh'hsb.op of liheinLS. In the 
eailier part of the reigin it is true, he fotiiid tliein L'W 
fickle allies; but from the death of Cifiint Henry 
he was able to rely on the support of the house. 
Thikiiik had entered into a new and special alhanee 
itTith his suzerain, wMch continued till Ms death in 1201, 
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His v:;.iov.- Blanche was guardian for the posthumous 
SOD, Thibaul: IT., and did homage for his fief, remain¬ 
ing ur.der Philip's especial protection. The daughters 
of t;:e late Count. Henry (whose mother’s marriage was 
hiuamoiis. being contracted after a divorce which was un¬ 
recognised 'by the Papacy and without dispensation) laid 
claim to Champagne, and the minority of Thibauit IT. 
gave a double unsettlement. Philip was always allied 
-ivith Blanche, and when at length the claim was brought 
to a legal decision the barons established her right and 
that of her son. The minority was an occasion for 
the exercise of enlarged powers on the part of the 
sovereign; but Champagne was by no means yet fully 
subject to the French overlord. 

Of the other great fiefs the house of Anjou held two, 
till Philip tore them from their grasp, and Toulouse, 
without Philip’s active intervention, gradually broke 
up under the long struggle between North and South 
which was called the crusade against the Albigenses. 
Yermandois and Antois were kept largely under direct 
royal control. Brittany, when the king obtained sway 
over it, was given to Pierre Mauclerc, son of Robert 
of Dreux and Alice, the half sister of Arthur, and 
daughter of Constance, the heiress of the old line. 
The fealty due to Philip was expressly reserved when 
the new Breton duke took oath from his vassals. 
Thus, gradually, by good fortune as well as by policy, 
Philip drew the great feudatories in alliance round his 
throne. 

The gi’eat king’s policy towards the lesser barons 
was elaborate and systematic. His own direct tenants 
ho controlled by force and craft in turns, and above all 
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Aquitaine, tiiere were barons ^ag-r to can taenis-nics 
allies cr vassals of the ;ord oi Ptir.s. Instances navi 
been collected from Philip's acts that sltrjw hcov lar- 
reacliing and svstematic was this provision. In the 
autumn of 1211 the viuaiae of Pecquigiiy. TiiLmr.s of 
Yalerv, and Eeginald of Amiens, pledged themseives Ins 
friends against John, Otto, anu Eegtna;d ot Btuhg'r.e. 

• All along the border, treaties were made by wLieh vust’es 
were held at the king's will, under pledges oi the nc- 11 ; 
of the districts, to he returned to him at ins demand. 
Ivry, Avri’Jy, Beausart, ilontresor, Aigenton, Cours. 
Guarplie, Palluau, hlarcherille, Laratutn, I'iiantcce, 
Sulli, Chanteeoeq. S. Eenn-ties-pmins, Fresnav, 3Ioii.- 
richard, Beaiunont, S. Stizaaie, Aigremont, Dreus— 
there are many instances. Agreements were maae toy 
which the nobles of a district were bound together m 
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support of the king; thus greater and lesser vassal, 
restrained each other in the .king’s service 

_ Side by side with these politic engagements in found¬ 
ing the mde power of the Frank monarchy were the 
silent encroachments of the local administration of the 
Crown Philip s predecessors, in face of the development 
of feudahsm, had been obliged to reconstruct tL Td 
lustration from the foundation. The old local officials 
the Karlmgs, who are seen still to survive under 
ug apet, are replaced at the beginning of the 
eleventh century by one sole officer, the 

The were the local representatives of the 
nonarchy throughout^the royal domain, within or with- 

fo the t <^®rritory which surrounded Paris, and 

m the towns whose constitutions were due to royal grant 
They united in their own person all the powers of the 
judge, the financial official, and the political administrator 

to^'Vh^'”''"'"® aud in 

towns the myors also acted at times as royal officers 

As in England the sheriffs, so in France the local officii 

ndowed with vast powers to be used in the royal ser’ 

ZT that of the Crown 

over the owners of the soil, and then, grown great bv 

^ e sway they had wielded, came into conflict lith the 
kforharto ? thirteenth centuries the * 

_ to repress the independence of their local agents. 

■ nears, and cMUlams (those placed in char<^e of 

ert rr* 

in Sr7t ! royal authority 

different degrees, and exercised it on occasion for 
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was clera' that tlie system 
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iieeile'l revisit aa ar.u 
isale, Philip iastirate* 


siij^e^iors t miLk to ttie ciiarm ^ 

the ilntT ot hcPlin^j: assizes every month to a:s' 
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pense 


justice in the kini? name, anl oi renontir.,: at Pams con¬ 
cerning the : a' k't arAl presenting the sums cchected 
by them for the royal treasury- Tte ’•; 'i’k were to l-e 

assisted ilitring the hiiigs a^asence Dv four gy~-i nit^n lO 


each district, by Those adrice and consent they vtrre 
to act. With tiieir agreement tie InHs might remove 
the jodrhh for any gnrss crime, such as murder or 
treason; on lesser offences the Kings will should I*6 
taken. This important retision of tire local admn.^tra- 
tion was decided upon in tie Icrigs Coiinen, aiid its 
aiithcritutiYe promulgation formed part oi the or-rmance 
by which the regency of oiicen A’lee an i area 
William was created ami its pi Avers derm:']. It wa.^ a 
mrther ^tep towards the ^urowing eeriiralisatiicn which 
marhe.l the mlvance of the French monarchy towanls 


absolute power. 

In France, as in Eiighinil the ciosest linu oetweci: 
local and central administratioa was found in tie 
Idiiffs financial necessities and claims. The diit} 
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o: T.--> t3 cA:ec: tlie royal revenue, the first 

:Le tj see that ii was honestly collected. 
Hert, as so unirersally in Eiedieval times, the local 
'ofii.'ioAs ht'iA !;ec,.me tax-farmers. The sums due from 
mi..?, presses, oakers' oreiis, market dues, trades pay- 
mtnts. and the aer.ial produce or rent of land and water 
‘ tAtirir.p to the Crj'.m; for these the j>rM^s paid a 
lump sum. ficm which were deducted the expenses of 
repatr, o: fortixcatious itnd bridges, and the necessary 
priyixr-r.t: tr castle guard. Deductions were also made 
:or C .lurch eudovT-ients, for the salaries of chaplains, 
.tuu for alms to churches and lepers, and for the royal 
huxtsmcm aud wolf-slayers. From 1190 the paid 
Att.e, li anytuiug, of which they were obliged to furnish 
direct account; the dues which were not farmed 
passed through the hands of tie iaillis. To them 
came ail payments in kind, tallages, feudal dues, town 
payments in consideration of charters, the profits of 
uee.nees for coining money, dues from Jews, and the fines 
of ,as cu.iTl; or justice. Tiirice a year the accounts were 
presentel at the treasury, and thus the central adminis¬ 
tration had ultimate control even of the great barons 
whom the king had made his bailiffs. 

Side by side with the financial duties of the local 
administration, and intimately connected with them, 
were their judicial powers. Criminal cases came before 
them, and all suits concerning breach of contract, debts 
of Jews, and the like. Here, whatever might be tie 
barbarous punishments in some criminal trials, the fines 
and ^ofits were what chiefly concerned the king and 
his officials. Crime could be generally, if not always, 
atoned for by money payment; the king was not eager, 
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limbs.” The acts oi riiihi) eorornn a :o7::^^r: 't 
of the wide Oiitiiehd competence oi me ' ' . m.. n a 

few are ocnccrnetl witii Siiivs t„«- —.i'. ■<■ 
aspect. Xor were tlit cases =’.rpr' c:'’:. rWTs:^...^.--' • 
astical cases were irequeiiily loivar x-: x't-. 

In tie south, soiieschais pcriotnteu. 
charged in the north hr the '•cilii?. As tire *an.x ' 't^tuc- 
Angetdas fell into Pinups hands i.e ....''^-'-.-^--•1^*1 
seneschal of Poitou, making the oAce neri 
ancient family of Thonars, and a =enx*schapct Arncci, 
William des Eoches, who served bni we.^ icn tne 
eighteen years following liOi : and ;r. Eerinan .y t r 
a time he adopted a similar plan, ^ncro at va.' 
reversing the policy which he had carried oii:^ a -.1= 
own domain. He was giving 10 ^great 
authority to exercise in his name, while theprui.^ and 
haiUis were men more under Ms own eoiitrol But so 
long as an astute sovereign sat on the throne, both forms 
of administration proved successful. Tne hmas that 
Philip had won he held in peace: and ^tr.e Kvenae.' 
of the crown were nearly doubled during ins reign. In 
Ms local organisation Philip found oneoi the ^ ^greatest 
material supports of Ms power. As Philip reviseu ^^.ne 
local, so he strengthened the central adoirustration. 
Under Ms ancestors, those who served the king in ms 
household had been entrusted with the exercise 01 political 
power. Under Pliilip these officers became more and 
more official ministers of the crown and less its persons 
servants. Thus the central administration was^in tne 
hands of the chancellor, seneschal, butler, chameermin, 
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luid coii'^rabie. These oiiicials acted often without much 
liistiiictioii of fiinction. The seneschal and chamberlain 
alike iiad commanded armies, and within the household 
there was not much to distinguish the duties of the 
butler from those of the seneschal or dapifer. But so 
far as their work may be separated, it may be said that 
the seneschad was the most important. His powers 
were perhaps inherited from those of the Merwing 
mayor of the palace. He was leader of the king's 
household guard, and commanded the royal armies 
when the king himself was not present. He had wide 
jucliciai powers and a number of special privileges in 
regard to particular communes and rural districts. It 
was asserted later that the counts of Anjou were 
hereditary seneschals, and the statement was accepted 
by many English writers, and has been repeated by 
recent historians. It is, however, without foundation. 
The senesehalsMp, like other great offices, tended to 
become a hereditary fief. Louis VH. had struggled, 
at length successfully, against the arrogant family of 
Garland-e. He had then appointed a great vassal, 
Rudolf of Yermandois, and Philip Augustus at his 
coronation found the office held by Ms uncle, Thibault 
Y., count of Blois. Til his death in 1191 Thibault 
held the post—Thibault the “pious and merciful 
seneschal,” Pfigord calls him. He had taken an active 
part in politics for nearly forty years when his young 
nephew became Mng. A politician, a warrior, a 
crusader, and the holder of a vast fief, his personal 
power made Ms official position dangerous to the crown, 
and Philip never filed up the post after Ms death. 
The recurrence of the phrase dapifero mllo in the 
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charters of the re?t ot tin* tei-ii '^cctas tj in/v'ly tti* 
the office vras not definitely snprres.r'i:: a:: tnere non 
never again a senescliai tih the toiirteciiti: i- ^ntniT. 

Next to the seneschal stan iS tne e'l: Ins 

had hecoiiie more and more toriiial He a 
tratorof the vineyards in the K’Yai doinain, ‘ :r. >::aLoe 
to say, William the Breton says imtmng 'C tiny m 
Seiilis vdio held the titnce in ms luoys. inc smne 
family had enjoyed the post for nearly a century. In 
1179 G'uy, the third of the name, held the In 

1187 it was transferred to Guy the fourth, who remiiiiied 
butler till Ms death in 1221. For the last years of the 
reign the office was vacant. Lihe the outler, tne 
chamberlain steadily declined in importance. He was 
treasurer and keeper of the arcliiveSj as under .ne 
Menvings. Reginald, the holder of the oinC'e vnen 
Philip became king, seems to have had no inipoitani 
work to do. A year later Matthew, count of Beau¬ 
mont sur Oise, was appointed. The post had now 
become little more than honorary—the duties of personal 
attendance being discharged largely by deputies, oi 
whom we know the names of Walter de Capella, and his 
sons Urso and Walter. MTien Matthew of Beaumont 
died in 1208, he was succeeded by one of PMlip’s special 
servants and friends, Bartholomew de Roie, vho had 
served the king in the closest association for many 
years, and had been prominent in the negotiations viti, 
the Angevins and the Flemish lords. He stood by the 
king’s side at Bomines; “a prudent man,” says the 
Breton, “and one specially watching for his master’s 
safety.” The office was nowA no doubt, rather a dignity 
than a definite employment. The siib-chaniberlains 
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were men oi importance, and were employed in the 
most delicate and serious business of the reign. 

The constable, the old master of the horse, was an 
official whose powers fluctuated with those of the 
seneschal. In 1179 Halph, count of Clermont m the 
BeauTaisis, was constable. He died in 1191 during the 
siege of Acre. For two years the office was vacant. 
Then Drogo de Mello became constable, a knight of 
fame, who also served on the crusade. In 1218 he 
was succeeded by Matthew of Montmorency, who held 
land in the immediate neighbourhood of Paris, and 
sun-ived till the days of S. Louis. Like the chamber- 
lain, the constable was not called upon for the discharge 
of very active or constant duty. He was assisted in 
Ms military authority by several marshals, some of 
whom were prominent men and intimately associated 
with the sovereign. Last of aU, but by no means 
least important, among the official signatories of the 
chai'ters we find the chancellor. As in England, the 
chancellor was chief of the royal clerks, who served 
the royal oiiapei, conducted the king’s correspondence, 
and issued Ms charters. As in England, the chancellor 
stood smndus post regem in regno, the seneschal in 
France being in many ways the counterpart of the 
English justiciar. Just before the coronation of PMlip, 
Hugh de Puiset, son of the great bishop and earl- 
palatine of Durham, whose name figures so prominently 
in northern history during the reigns of Henry H. and 
his sons, was made chancellor. A second Hugh, not a 
kinsman, seems to have succeeded him and died in 1185. 
From that date the office remained unfilled, the phrase 
vamiiie cdncdlaria frequently occurring in the charters. 
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Tlie work of tie clerks seems now to Imve Teen direete-l 
by two prominent men, 'Walter of Xemonrs ami tie 
famous brother Giimin. Tie former was s-m Walter, 
tie under chaniberlaiii, and ioiiglit Ijt tie king in tie 
thick of the fray at Boimnes. He, when tie Freneii rtkls 
were lost in the flight from Freteval in 1194, was ctaige-'l 
with the difficult task of replacing the lost records, B}* 
natural skill and sound sense, says William tie Breton, 
he accomplished the task without difficulty. Even more 
important was the great hero and churchman, brother 
Guerin. A brother of the Hospital, he became from a 
clerk of the chancery the chief counsellor of the king. 
During all the great campffigii against the allies, it was 
his military genius almost beyond question that gave 
success to the French king. The “ priideiice and incom¬ 
parable ffigoiir of Iiis conns el,’’ wiiich William the Breton 
commemorates, made him the king’s most iiitiiiiate frieiici 
(^regis speckUs amm^. He was rewarded in 1213 
ndth the bishopric of Senlis, whose great cathedral 
watches over the wooded plains where the king was often 
a-hnnting and where he planted the beautiful Abbey of 
Victory beside the gentle streams of the Noiiette, 
Chancellor in name he never became till Louis YIII 
held his father’s sceptre, but all through the later years 
he was at Pliilip’s right hand, and .^eaijuliis a roje is 
the title which William of Breton gives him, using 
the well-lmowm designation of the chancellor. That 
one so greatly trusted and loved should never have held 
the formal title shows how clear was the policy of his 
master to suppress the two great offices of chancellor 
and seneschal, whose official prerogatives seemed to 
threaten the sovereignty of the crown itself. 

F 
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By Ms treatment of the five great ofiices Philip 
advanced another step towards the absolutism of his 
grandson. Eecognising that the great officials in the 
household, after being made the chiefs of the central 
administration and holding their posts as hereditary 
fiefs, had become a double danger to the monarchy, he 
used his power, the alliance of some of the greater 
vassals and the weahness of the others, to accomplish 
the process begun by his grandfather of dislodging 
from their administrative authority the holders of the 
five traditional posts. Three he reduced to iusiguifi- 
cance by conferring the posts on barons of lesser degree; 
two he practically abolished. He made himself a sove¬ 
reign uncontrolled by a traditional hierarchy of officialism, 
and called to Hs side such personal friends as his own 
inclination or sagacity might select. He used theii 
advice, but be conferred on them no office wMch by its 
constitutional position should give them any right of 
practical control. Thus Philip of Flanders, Henry II., 
his uncle, William of Kheims, were, in turn, the advisers 
of his youth; and in his manhood he called to his side 
his faithful friend, brother Guerin, -wise bishop and 
gallant knight. 

Bub if P hili p chose to permanently employ no great 
official who might become his rival, he surrounded 
himself with a crowd of amici, familiares, counsellors, 
who did his business, ran his en'ands, advised him, 
judged for him, and were his soldiers and diplomatists. 
These were men, as a rule, chosen from the clergy and 
the lesser nobility, novi homines, who owed all to their 
master and could be trusted to stand loyally by his 
side. Chaplains some of them were, some men em- 
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ployed in liouselioid olSees, men wi m tijj ]rnm* ha • 
come to know, whose capacity he hal tcst-h aid whcs' 
errors he could easily piinisii. By such aauY- t.x- 
chief work of the reign was done. But Phihn di'I :c t 
altogether neglect the traditional methcls of urccn- 
meni The ancient court of barons ic'Cl’a c'o 
cdiiciUwn)^ called together by personal writs of summers, 
met on great occasions to aclrise the king in the cxereise 
of all his sovereign acts. Such a writ was imperatiTe. 
Barons, however mighty, who refused to attenil placed 
themselves outside the law and declared tiieiiiselres 
the king’s enemies. Thus the Council of Soissons 
in the hour of Philip’s greatest clanger showed c-ii 
whom he could rely, and which of his men were grme 
over to liis foes. The great councils were military 
gatherings as well as mere “parliaments." The vassals 
came with armed knights, and the assemblies were 
often largely of the nature of definite preparations for 
immediate war. Questions of ivar and peace were 
debated there, no less than marriage alliances and 
matters of feudal law and custom. 

But the assemblies, however important their delibera¬ 
tions, had clearly no constitutional rights which they 
could enforce against the sovereign. Their sessions were 
not regular, fixed, periodical. The barons came only in 
virtue of the king’s summons, and they were summoned 
when the king’s necessities required. Xeecl—the need 
of moral or material support—not constitutional law, 
determined the sessions of the great council The real 
power belonged to the king and the inner body of his 
Mends and servants,'*who carried out the acts to W’hieh 
the larger assembly gave assent. Sometimes opposition 
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in the great council, as in 1188 (and perhaps 1209, 
when siib-iiifeiidation was forbidden, as in England by 
Edward L’s Quia Emptores), was successful, and the king 
withdrew his proposition or exempted certain districts 
from its operations; but the council rather deliberated 
than decreed. Still Philip could hardly have dispensed 
with the great gathering of his barons. By them he 
“was able to gauge the opinion of the feudal and ecclesi¬ 
astical estates, without whose support it was in the long 
run impossible for him to act. Strong king he w^as, but 
he was strong in spite not in consequence of the assist¬ 
ance of his yassals. 

As great council, the most important work of the 
magnates lay in judicial business. They sat also in the 
mirm refis^ a smaller body, to which men learned in the 
law", with no definite feudal qualification, were added. 
As sovereign the king was supreme judge over his 
subjects, as suzerain over his vassals, but in each case he 
was advised by persons feudally or personally related to 
himself. The court was thus attended by barons, but 
it was the king's court, not theirs. It sat where he was. 
It met when he ordered. Of its procedure an excellent 
example may be found in a writ assigning the castle of 
Yertaizon to the bishop of Clermont. 

“ Be it knowTi, etc. That on account of the plaint 
which our beloved and faithful Eohert, bishop of 
Clermont, lays before us concerning Pontius de Chapteuil 
and Jarentona his mfe-, with our own lips we summoned 
them to Senlis, and appointed a day on which he and 
Ms wife should appear in our presence to give an 
adequate answer to the plaint of *the bishop. On this 
day they neither came nor sent representatives. A 
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second time, when we were a: Cinnerrrrrrc w»‘ 

had them summoned, and appointed a day .v-’ 
of the aforesaid plaint, on ?;hieh dav the a:V--Fl 
Pontius came not ; his wife came, but carr.f- n t she 
ought. A third time we summoned the i.-if, bv iv.tdi 
of mouth, and had Pontius her hiisi.and suarir'tdj' 
a trusty messenger, and fixed a certain day or. tvhi.'h 
they were to come to make answer before Huam de ia 
Chapelle, our bailiff. On this day they neither came r.or 
sent representatives, but informed us by letter that 
they would make answer on that plaint before the king 
of Aragon. The bishop, however, appeared in his own 
person on each of the aforementioned days, prepared to 
show that Pontius the bishop’s liege man and Jarentora 
his wife had in the castle of Yertaizon, which they held 
on oath from him, treacherously and deceitfully received 
by nigbt the bishop’s notorious enemies tilth a view to 
seizing his person and destroying his followers. For 
this reason, after taking counsel with our barons, we 
have assigned the castle with all that app^^tains thereto 
to the bishop and church of Clermont, to hold from us 
and our heirs in perpetual tenure in the same way as 
our other crown lands, demesne as demesne, fief as fief. 
Of the castle and its adjoining land we have publicly 
seized the bishop, of demesne as demesne, of fief as fief.'” 

The writ is dated at Paris in Januarv 1205. It 
shows the personal character still retained in theory by 
the royal jurisdiction. A personal complaint to the 
king is personally investigated. And the claim of the 
court is wide. The king’s power is more than that of a 
mere feudal overlord. There is a distinct reminiscence 
of the imperial claims of the Karlings. 
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The court claimed jurisdiction over certain ecclesias-, 
tieal siiitSj over cases wMcIl concerned the towns and 
the new coiiiraiines, and over causes in which the lay 
feudatories were especially engaged. The larger part 
of the suits judged by the curia were complaints of 
robbery against barons by ecclesiastics, and individual 
barons, whenever they were strong enough, refused to 
recognise its authority and fought against it. They put 
forward too the courts of their immediate superior as 
challenging the exclusive claim of the court of the 
suzerain, and introduced as a last resort tribunals of 
arbitration, to which during the last half of the twelfth 
century many disputes concerning succession and 
territorial rights were submitted. 

The composition of the curia, when it was engaged 
in judicial business, shows that it was merely the great 
council in another aspect. In principle there were no 
judges properly so called. The king was supreme judge; 
his vassals assisted him with their advice. The common 
formula of dpision states that cases had been adjudged 
in the presence of the Mng and the magnates of the 
kingdom.'^ Barons, bishops, abbats, sat as they sat in 
the great council, to assist in judgment as they sat to 
assist in deliberation. Sometimes Philip would call for 
the especial assistance of certain bishops, if the suit were 
eeelesiastical More often he would be advised by the 
officials of the household or the clerks whom Innocent 
III. himself recognised as learned in both civil and 
canon law. During the last years of Louis VII. the 
presence of the king’s personal attendants, familiares^ 
palatin% had become much more constant; and the 
names of the chancellor and treasurer, and certain 
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counsellors or clerks, coiisututlv lec’r 
to the judgments. Furthtr, the king t;!;.: rum;: 
them authority to judge in iris name m..] in bk -T,. n 
Thus there grew up a class oi recogmAtd, Mfcibn 
and from that time the phrase 
stantly occurs in royal acts. The mcmhers of tim t-r;,:: 
who were qualified by personal knowleiLe ami 
training became sharply distinguished from thc.oj wk’.,, 
qualification was merely feudal. The curia was graFui,- 
ally turning from a feudal body into something 
resenibliiig a modern law-court. Its procedure at the 
same time, and by the same process, underwent an 
important alteration. The judicial combat was grad iiall v 
discouraged. In town charters it was freauentlv, at 
least in triiial matters, defiiiitelv forbidden and the 
introduction of written e^udence, with the presence of 
educated men skilled in the sifting of testimony, tended 
to still farther minimise the importance of the feudal 
element in law and among its administrators. Philip 
himself did his utmost to discourage both the ordeal 
and the wager of battle, and to gradually substitute the 
more ciwlised methods of inquest and dedaration on 
oath. While the real importance of the arm rerds as a 
judicial body wms thus coming to consist in its practical 
elimination of the feudal elementfrom among its members, 
it might seem that in a different manner Philip was 
giving to the judicial powers of the great vassals an im-' 
portance which they had not prewously possessed. The 
reign of Philip Augustus is the first period at which we 
can distinctly say that the court of peers assumes a 
definite position in French constitutional history. 

In one sense, it is true, the cum regk must always 
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iiaye been a court of peers. The barons who attended 
were the peers of each othei; and by custom at least 
each of them claimed that he could only be judged by 
his equals. Cases of this claim are frequent enough in 
the earlier reigns. Suits between barons were tried in 
the king’s courts before the barons who were their 
peers. In 1153 Louis YII judged between the duke 
of Burgundy and the bishop of Langres, to whom he had 
refused to perform his feudal obligations. He judged 
in the presence of the archbishops, bishops, and barons 
who formed the royal court. Yet none of those present, 
as it happens, save the parties to the suit, were peers of 
France in the sense in which the term was used later. 
The recognised right of a baron to be judged by his 
peers meant in practice a trial in the curia regis. But 
before long a restricted meaning came to be attached to 
the term peer when it was c[ualified by the addition of 
France. As early as 1171 Peter Bernard, prior of 
Graiidmont, is found writing to Henry II and speaking 
of Henry, duke and archbishop of Eheims, peer of 
France. Practical politics and legendary sentiment had 
created before the death of Philip Augustus the famous 
court of the twelve peers of France. At what date this 
occurred it is impossible precisely to say. Louis YIII. 
in his invasion of England in 1216 declared that John 
was condemned in 1202 by his peers for the murder of 
Aitliiir. The statement itself was untrue, and the 
court by which John was condemned on the charges 
made against him by his Poitevin vassals was the ordin¬ 
ary coui’t of the suzerain, the curia regis at which the 
barons attended, peers of John in his capacity as Philip’s 
“i^assal. The “twelve peers of France” certainly could 
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not have appeared on the occasion. The s:x 
tical peers could not join in a question of ih o E i !f t]j.- 
lay peers John liimseif was both duhe r-i 
and duke of Aquitaine, the count of Torhr.ise was 
friend, the count of Handers was aoroaJ, the c-onn: rd 
Champagne an infant: only the duke of Eurgiin'iv re¬ 
mained. But if, as would appear, John was not cim 
demned to death, the ecclesiastical peers couE-i bav*: 
attended, and some of the ecdesiastical peers of Frani.x 
were as a matter of fact present. His eundemnatioin 
howeyer, as is clear from the objection taken to it by 
Innocent III., was pronounced by the French king's 1 <arons 
—not by a small and special court. In July 121G Philip 
is found judging the claim of Blanche of Xayarre and 
her son Thibaiilt to the county of Xararre, and in the 
judgment appear the names of “peers of our realm, 
the prelates of Eheims, Langres, Chalons. Beauvais. 
Noyon, and the duke of Burgundy ’'—all those of the 
“twelve peers’’ who could have been present. From 
that date the court of peers of France may be regarded 
as liawng been established. There are later instances 
yuthiii a few years, and .at the end of the tiiirteeiitli 
century there is demonstrative proof of its constitution. 
The twelve peers were the dukes of Xormaiidy, Aqui¬ 
taine, Burgundy, the counts of Flanders, Cliampagiie, 
Toulouse, the archbishop of Eheims, and the bishops of 
Langres, Laoii, Beauvais, X^oyon, Chalons, who were 
counts or dukes as well as prelates. The political im¬ 
portance of these great personages naturally placed them 
above the ordinary attendants of the ctiria regis, while 
their distance from the centre of the French king’s 
power, and their position as the direct vassals, for large 
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tracts of territory, of tiie crown, marked them out as 
standing in an exceptional relation to the monarchy. 
Practical differences were accentuated and stereotyped 
hy the influence of literary sentiment. It was the 
delight of the literary men who formed part of the 
court of Philip the Conqueror to compare him with 
Charles the Great. hTo analogies were too fanciful, no 
legends too precarious, to be used in the process which 
siuTOunded the thirteenth-century Augustus with the 
romantic emdronment of the reviver of the Empire. 
The song of Pioland and the pilgrimage of Charlemagne 
were read side hy side with the verses in which court 
poets were striving to immortalise their sovereign and 
themselves. Ifo legend of Charlemagne was more 
famous than that which surrounded him with twelve 
peers, the great vassals of the Empire and the heroic 
companions of his doughty deeds. Should not the new 
Augustus too have his twelve peers of France ? They 
were naturally marked out among the great feudatories, 
six great chui-chmen and six great barons. They were 
each other’s peers, and the medieval theorjq so persistent 
in its influence on every side of life, that a man could 
only be judged hy his equals, gave to them a sort of 
natural and exclusive right to he each other’s judges 
under the presidency of the sovereign. Thus by Philip’s 
death the French kings were sumunded by their twelve 
peers, who stood -with romantic but mostly intangible 
pri%-ileges separating them from the lesser vassals outside 
the rojal domain. The dignity of the monarchy was 
enhanced, and its practical power was indirectly in¬ 
creased hy the creation of the court, and still more by 
the sentiment so largely responsible for its creation. 
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Tims stood tlie rnonaieliv of Phrip 
relation to cliiircli aad naroii^. A\ ad wo ^ n. w 
significant is to be seen iii the Ivings conneetioL t:::!: 
the commercial classes. 

The relations between the Capetian kings and the 
trading and popular classes may best be cb^ervtil :r; 
general by a study of their attitude towards the gn-wth 
of the new urban constitution, the coaimiuiie niri in 
particular by observation of their intimate assruharion 
with their o^m chief city Paris. The ancient hbertitw 
of the south, surviving at least in seiitimeiit from 
Roman times the privileges granted by the house 
of Anjou to the towns in their territories, represent 
two different types of mimiuipal organisation witli 
which Philip during the earlier parr of his reign was 
not concerned. The part of Gaul over which he had 
influence was the north and the centre: and here we 
must examine the work of his predecessors as a prepara¬ 
tion for Ms own. A clear distinction is to be observed 
between the attitude of the Capetian kings towards the 
growth of municipal liberties witliiiij and outside, their 
own domain. In the first case the kings were concernecl 
primarily as direct lords, in the second primarily as 
suzerains. As lords, the kings behaved as did other feudal 
superiors. An extension of liberties seemed necessarily 
to imply an encroachment on their own powers. They 
were therefore almost always opposed to the growth 
of communes. 

The twelfth century saw a large development in 
action of the principle of association. Commerce, police, 
politics, all took advantage of it. Trade guilds, 
associations of merchants, created the great routes and 
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founded international commerce. The obligations of 
law were brought home to the people by systems of 
close local assurance. The Peace of God, proclaimed by 
the great society of the Church, was enforced by courts 
whose sanction was almost solely that of mutual assent 
and forbearance. Even in 1182 there was founded in 
Yelai the confraternity of the Encapmlionnis^ joined by 

many bishops and magnates, nobles, and men of lower 
degree.'' The associations for the preservation of the 
peace did not die out indeed before the end of the 
thirteenth century, and in the more directly political 
sphere they have a parallel in the associations formed 
between barons for the enforcement of their rights in 
relation to their suzerain, and the system of mutual 
sureties which the kings were eager to institute among 
their vassals. In France, as in Spain, the spirit which 
founded and animated the Juntas was prominent. In 
local organisation the spirit manifested itself in the 
growth of united bodies within the towns of the north 
and centre which opposed an united front to their lords, 
lay or clerk, and obtained from them the concession of 
a charter which recognised the town as a commune, a 
self-governing unit, entering as one body into the feudal 
hierarchy and dealing as one with all outside powers. 
The grant of the communal privileges was the recogni¬ 
tion of the complete unity of the town in internal 
government. It freed the citizens from the arbitrary 
treatment of the lords, and placed them in possession of 
definite privileges and rights which law could recognise 
and perhaps enforce. 

From the point of view of the kings, the growth of 
eommiines outside their own lands was of direct 
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advantage to the roval authority. It iinrited the 
power of tie feudal Merareliy, aii«l it ereate-l a 3iew 
class with whom direct relations corhd be held. Thus 
in tie case of a vacancy in a bishopiie cr onan id ' cv 
the kings used their privileges—of ro.vh ct co.her™ 
wise—to encourage the growth oi iirbaii lib-rtie^: 
and they interfered constantly in behalf of privileges 
ivMch the prelates contested and endeavoured: to liiuit. 
Towards lay fiefs, and especially those of the grto: 
feudatories, a strong and consistent policy was difiiciilt. 
The power of the suzerain could but rarely be used, but 
there were occasions when tie king might justly claim 
to interfere against an oppressive lord, and these 
occasions w^ere not neglected. The growth of legal 
science too, and the delight in definitions which spread 
from the philosophy of the day into practiced! life, 
encouraged the kings to assert the right of confiriiiing 
the creation of all new communes, and even to declare 
that all towns in tvhich a commune was institnted 
became ijwfacio royal tovms. 

But while kings watched the growth of urban 
privileges with mingled feelings, the father of Philip 
Augustus had begun the policy of creating new towns as 
a counterpoise to the power of the local lords. During 
the last thirty years of his reign he multiplied ruks 
■nemes, endowing them with liberal pririleges to be 
enjoyed under Ms sole protection, stipulating for the 
payment of dues, and making free, men of all villeins 
tvho should take refuge within their bounds. Yille- 
neuve-le-roi in the Smonais received, in 1163, the 
charter of Lorris. Many others followed. The policy 
was one which Philip developed. As the ttvelfth century 
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drew on, the kings became m.ore able to assert their 
independence of the feudal classes, and more com¬ 
petent to carry out the policy T^hicli they had abeady 
planned. At this stage of affairs Philip succeeded 
his father, and the monarchy passed, in regard to the 
communes, from a period of hesitating support to one 
of definite alliance. An illustration may he found in 
the famous history of the commune of the Laonnais. 
Side by side with the urban communes rural organisa¬ 
tions were springing up which claimed, and won, the 
same privileges. Of these the commune of the Laonnais 
is a typical example. In the domains of the bishop 
which surrounded the ancient city of the Karling kings 
were seventeen milages which attached themselves to 
the little town of Anizi-le-Chateau as a centre. The 
villagers were serfs of the bishops, and villeins of more or 
less free condition. During the vacancy of the bishopric, 
1174-1175, the peasants, now for^ the time under the 
direct rule of the crown, applied to Louis VIL for a 
charter similar to that which the burgesses of the city 
of Laon enjoyed, and which had already been wmn by 
other rural associations. The king, paid, there is no 
doubt, for his compliance, granted a charter which 
incorporated the tillages, and gave them, in consideration 
of a small yearly rent from each household, definite 
lights against the bishop, their lord. No sooner was a 
new bishop in possession of the see than he repudiated 
with indignation the encroachment on his rights and the 
rights of the Church of Laon. He demanded the with¬ 
drawal of a charter which the king had no right to grant. 
He appealed to the Pope. He took up arms, to destroy 
the commune. Before the summer of 1177 was over the 
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eonimuiie of tiie Laoimais ba'l cca^e-i to eorE.t. VFo .k a- 
lie was, Louis YIL could not taniL'Iv srdnui: suLi oo 
insidt. He marclied into tlie diciE, Ei. 

bishop to submit and to fly. But this was 'f i.o meaus 
the end. The count of Hainaalt, kinsnirii: of the d:*- 
possessed bishop of Laon, inteiTened, and thi o:iarreI 
merged in the great political struggle in which L"c::s 
VII was engaged. The king accepted the hishotV 
submission, but the bishop was aheady accused of 
murder in the course of his suppression of the commune, 
and it was a year before he was freed from the charge. 
Then suddenly, by the maniage of Philip Augustus 
mih the count of Hainaiilt’s daughter, tlie bishop was 
admitted again into the Mngk faroiu’. The eccnmime 
was dissolved, the wiieins were sacrificed, Louis VII. 
himself was humiliated, by a political necessity. In 
1180 the bishop of Laon married young Philip to his 
kinswoman Elizabeth, and for five years no more is 
heard of the villeins of the Laomiais. In 1185 the 
exactions of the restored bishop had become insup¬ 
portable. Philip himself was compelled—or was, it 
may be, eager — to intervene. He fixed the tallage 
which the men of the Laoimais should pay to the 
bishop, and their dues to the vidame .and the bishop, 
and he placed over them twelve officers chosen from 
among themselves, who should judge of all difiereiices 
that might arise between them and the bishop. This 
was a step towai'ds the re-e.stablishineiit of the comaiu,iie. 
Five years later w^e find the commune in existence. 
Philip at Paris, in June 1190, promises to settle the 
matter of the commune of the Laonnais if requested by 
the bishop or the Church of Laon within a year of Ms 
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return froEi the East. If he dies during his absence the 
Gommime is to be destroyed. A few months later, at 
Messina, he definitely abolished it—a curious com¬ 
mentary on the strength of the influence of the Church 
on those engaged in crusade. Philip, whose sympathies, 
as well as his interests, had clearly gone with rural 
liberties outside his domain, was compelled to give way 
to a force too strong to resist. The young Gapetian king 
bowed to the power which had raised his ancestor to 
the throne. The later history of the Laonnais runs on 
different lines. For ten years more the peasants bore the 
oppression of the bishop. In 1204 a number of fugitives 
were gladly received within the territory of Enguerran 
III, of Couci; but the bishop protested against this in¬ 
vasion of his feudal rights, and the unhappy villeins had 
to return. Two years later a quarrel between the bishop 
and Ms chapter gave new hope to* the peasants. The 
canons already at feud with their prelate accused him 
of ill-treating his serfs. Tie metropolitan chapter of 
Eheims Judged as arbiter between them, and compelled 
the bishop to restore to the peasants their fixity of 
tallage (recognised in 1185), and to submit all disputes 
to the judgment of his chapter. Here, as far as the 
reign of Philip is concerned, our information, ends. 
The case, is typi.cal of the difficulties with which the 
kings had to contend in their dealings with the move¬ 
ment tow.ards refranchisement. Themselves willing to 
do anything to increase privileges wMch should ally 
new associations to themselves, they were often overcome 
by the strength of the feudal organisation which they 
would have gladly depressed. 

A.n examination of Philip'^s legal acts shows how 
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coiistaiitly he was concerned in this cr)]iF>: Icwt-r: 
feudalism and extra-feudal associati* n Tv cutv ca =-5 
of iiiterveiition between tie jeais 1182 aiii 1220 m&v 
thus be summarised. In 1182 Philip connrme-I the 
charter which he had granted to tie tow::;n..n 
Corbie, and which the abbat had einleaTOured t'. rev-'he. 
In 1190 he iiiter?eneil in a dispute lietwcen coniinvne 
and abbat, and promised a final settlement oi; his return 
from the crusade. At Messina, a few months later, as 
ill the case of the Laonnais, he gave a new dechiun--Hhis 
time that the commune should remain as it was in Ms 
father’s day, amiuHing all innovations prejudicial to the 
abbey. 'In. 1183 he confirmed a decision of Ms grand¬ 
father to repress the unjust pretentions oi the commune 
of Soissons. In 1184 he suppressed the commime of 
Chateauneuf de Tours, just then fallen into his hands. 
In 1187, probably, he first guaranteed large liberties to 
his citizens of Orleans “ to take away the bimden of the 
city.” These gave considerable powers to the bimgliers 
both against his own prevbt and again.st their serfs. In 
February 1192 he granted a commune to Hesdin, in 
Artois, and accepted a composition for his anmial dues 
from the commune of Hoyon. He intervened later, in 
1196 and 1223, between the bishop and the com,miiiie of 
this city; and he also issued an ordinance, undated, 
which is of extreme importance in the history of the 
judicial power of the ewrk regis. He ordered that if the 
bishop should have a complaint against the commune or 
any member of it, it should be adjudicated by freemen 
of the bishop, and if the judgment should be accepted 
by the commime it should stand firm; if not, appeal 
should lie to the king, and the curia should issue a final 
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judgment. In 1193 lie intervened to‘define the rights 
of the ahbat of S. Pierre-le-Yif and the cominune of 
Sens. In 1194 he declared the rights and customs of 
the citizens of Arras, and in the next year he warned 
the mayor, eche\ins, and jures of that city to make no 
encroachment on the rights of the Church. In the 
same year he is found recognising the existence of the 
commune of Etampes, which he suppressed in 1199. In 
1200 he made an order regarding the collection of 
tallages in Bapaume by the mayor, echevins, and jurds. 
In 1201 he confirmed all the hansas (guilds) of Mantes, and 
granted the prevdtship to the mayor and commune at 
a rent of 1100 Irtcs parisk In 1202 he banished from 
his realm certain offenders against the commune of 
Laon, and forgave to the commune any grievances he 
might have against it. Thirteen years later he con¬ 
firmed an agi^eement between the same commune and 
the chapter. In 1204 he granted a commune to the 
inhabitants of Andely, which he had just taken, but 
the privileges given to van their loyalty were not con¬ 
tinued when there was no further danger of an attack 
on Normandy. In 1204 he gave to the commune of 
Poitiers the statutes of the Eouen commune, a type the 
least free of any that were granted, and one which the 
French kings readily foUowed when they had acquired 
the Norman capital. Fillievre received a commune in 
1205, and in the same year the commune of Ohaumont, 
near Beauvais, won the lease of the prev6tship. Oappi, 
neai Peronne, about the same time received a commune 
on the northern model, and a similar one was granted 
to Athies in 1211. In 1209 the king confirmed the 
agreement between the count, and the .commune, of 
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settlements between the abbat ami th- L 

1214 1217, 1218, lie reco^nrbed ihe nJ-f ?f 
Peroniie. In 1220 iie leased his windmidis a: C:-.- : 
the comiiiniie. 

Many other instances might bo given. It nnhin 2 « 
shown Inm readj^ was Philip to conmin exoNting cd 
and license them in the royal registers, as when lie e r..- 
firmed the charter of Amiens ill ll8o: how giddnv h: 

gave the right of association, taking care to base i:. .n 
principles the most favom-able to his otni positior. a^ 
lord, as when in 1204 he sent to th.* ir.habitaiits of 
Niort, in Poitou (whom King John had already re’oa- 
nised as havniig a commune), the etaolissements of Poucr. 
as a model for their commimrJ organisation: how lie 
made it a practice from the beginning of his reimi to 
grant privileges to all towns which he added b. his 
dominions, as to Tournai in 1187; how carefully he 
considered local circumstances before he issued each 
particular grant, as in the case of the modifications of 
the charter of Mantes when its privileges were bestowed 
on Chaumont and on Pontoise. But enougii has been 
said to enable us to reach some conclusions with reaird 
to the nature of the urban and rural constitutions which 
were obtained, during the reign of Philip Augustus and 
to the character of the privileges which they involved, 
and to estimate the personal relation of the king to 
the movement towards enfranchisement. 

From the charters granted or confirmed by Philip 
Augustus at least three types emerge. Of the south, 
since Philip had practically no relations with its towns, 
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we need not speak. First, in the north, where all trace 
of Ptoman municipal organisation had perished, and 
where the inhabitants of the towns were exposed to the 
opposition of a strong baronage and a powerful array 
of great prelates, the victory of the citizens was won 
through the progress of commerce and the development 
of industrial forces. Along the great trade route from 
Italy through Germany and Flanders there grew up in 
the cities associations of merchants and craftsmen, who 
became rich through commerce, and united through 
common interest, and "who sealed their commercial success 
by winning pohtical power. Fi'om city to city spread 
the ideas which guilds and trades’ unions fostered, and 
the northern French cities took example from their 
neighbours under the emperor or the count of Flanders. 
The townsmen banded together to “swear the commune.” 
The charters won from baron or bishop naturally show 
traces of the importance of commercial considerations, 
but they bear uutness also to the wide scope of the 
moA cment and the strength of the cities of the north. 
The great town halls that in northern France, as in 
Flanders, still testify to the dignity of the mercantile 
corporations, fitly represent the pride and power of the 
bourgeois in the new constitutions. Every inhabitant 
in the town was obliged to swear to the commune. 
Only those were fully citizens who had a house within 
the town. As a unit the commune stood side by side 
with baron and bishop, in the feudal hierarchy. It had 
right of justice, right of making war, with its own 
army, its own fortifications, and city-chest. The com¬ 
mune generally, if not always, impHes a mayor. He 
was assisted by a number of echevins or of jures, the 
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successors of tlie Krjiir.L* -c tl- -c.-.:::,./: 

represeiitatiYes of those who had svror:; t,. th- 
constiMion. 

The greater part of this iiortlii!!i rep n iar 
the direct domain of the Freneii king, ami Li- uttiruL' 
towards particular efforts for emancipation was nfftrro'.] 
by circumstances, as in the case of the ecmiimine o: the 
Laoniiais. In the centre of ijaul, and withiii the 
domains of the French king, a different typt^ of corn 
stitution was obtained. The citizens were no: strong 
enough to win their rights at the point of the sword, 
or to enforce them by the power of their commercial 
supremacy. The type of the urban charters of this 
district has been found in the charter granted by Louis 
VII. to the little town of Lorris. Here the Tilleiiis 
become the king's burghers. Their dues to the crown 
are definM, their liability to taxation, piirTeyauee, 
custom-dues, and the like, strictly limited T\TiiIe they 
haye no such complete self-gOYermneiit as the coiniiiuiies 
of the north, they are under none of the dangers which 
the right to make, peace and war, the power to make 
alliances with great potentates, iiivol?e. The charter 
of Lorris proTed popular among both barons and Tilleins. 
It was lai'gely copied, Paris itself was the supreme 
example of its use. 

In the west, in Homandy, Poitou, Sainton,ge, and the 
more northern lands of the house of Henry U, the type 
is that of the etablissements si veil bvTliat great kins 

o tn a c 

in Eouen. Here the libert:ies granted were ii.ore 
restricted than in north or centre. A hundred peers 
chose eyery year twenty-four jures, twelue of whom 
were echerins and twelve counsellors, to administer 
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justice. From three candidates presented by the peers 
the king chose a mayor: and within the town the king 
maintained his own officers. To the king alone did- the 
“haute justice^’ belong, and by him alone could the 
militia be called out. 

Such were the general types of urban constitution 
with which Philip had to deal. His attitude towards 
them determined in. no small degree the futui*e of the 
French monarchy. Where his father and grandfather 
had never been more than half favourable he became 
definitely friendly, and thus he prepared for his grand¬ 
son the period of subjugation, by which the towns 
became the absolute property of the sovereign. The 
most significant expression of the general aims which 
directed Philip’s policy towards the communes is to he 
obtained, perhaps, from two special methods which he 
adopted. Following' the example of his 'father he 
frequently associated himself with a local lord in the 
possession of his domain by contracts of pariage^ wherein 
rights were shared. This gave many opportunities of 
interference to the crown and tended to place the barons 
more and more under the king’s control. In a similar 
way IdtiTS r/ protedion weve issued, which placed a 
particular town under the direct' political authority of 
the crown. Then "without in either case granting 
charters the king .came to share rights and to “exercise 
aiitliority—a position of which he knew "well how to 
avail .himself, and which his successors extended into 
still more definite domination. In Philip’s action a 
definite policy may be traced. He continued communal 
organisation in Corbie, Soissons, Noyon, Oompiegne, 
.Laon, S. Eiqiiier, Senlis, Beauvais, and many .other 
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toviiSj taking part virh tr*.' citiz, i!>: loiHi 1 >: H 
and prelates. Tlnis he aeised up apahist ::e: !i* FF-j 
new estate pledged to alFLinee with tiie traw::. FVithhi 
the lands which he addcFi to Lis Jr,:L,Ei:, u; r,f whicri 
he obtained iiifiueiice, he conniTiied the chart'Oes which 
had been already gianiei—in Teiniarelch Artri^, iorl 
Flanders the widest miiiiieipal hFi‘itie=:. am: in the i.n. A 
'won from the Angevin house the le-scr priviF^^'c? which 
the 'hioriiiaii dukes and counts of Aiiii-ti had coiiferrinl 
He did more, hfot only did he coiihrai old grants: 
he constantly foimded new commiines, aial that, corn 
trarj to the custom of his father, within his own 
domain. 

For this new policy three reasons have been assigned. 
First, the military importance of the eomiiraues must le 
observed. Their troops, it is true, were by no means oi 
first-rate capacity. At Boiiviiies, tliougli the militia of 
many northern coiiiniunes, not least the men ot Attu?, 
Beauvais, xAmiens, and Compiegne, stooil in front of the 
king, exposed to the charge of the Gemiaii knights, 
they stood there simply to he beaten. But if they 'were 
no more than “food for powder’—if the anacliroiiism 
be allowed—in the field, they at least served to guard 
fortresses, to man their own wails, and oppose a stout 
resistance to the march of «aii invading army. A 
second reason, probably still more powerful, iiiay be 
found ill the king’s pecuniary needs. Every concession 
meant a gain in hard cash. Philip’s treasury under¬ 
went an extraordinary stmiii. The long struggle 
with the Plaiitageiiets, the policy of. diplomacy and 
aaoression, the negotiations aiici quarrels with Eome, 
all meant a large demand * and chief among the sources 
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to -(rliich he could turn to replenish his coffers were the 
towns. If they won their liberties, they paid for them. 
The third reason has already been touched upon in 
passing. In the new communes the crown found a new 
political ally against great prelates and great barons. 
With the growth of feudal privilege, and the tendency 
towards the feudalisation of every office, the relations 
between the great estates and the crown had undergone 
a perilous change. Philip called a new estate into 
existence to redress the balance of the old. 

But it would be greatly to underrate the con¬ 
queror’s ability to restrict his reasons to such as 
these. His foresight and his grasp of principle were 
rare among medieval sovereigns. He saw, there can 
be no doubt, with a true statesman’s eye, into the 
future. He had some conception of what liberty meant, 
and what equality. He was more than a feudal 
monarch. While he was founding absolutism he was 
destroying hundreds of petty tyrannies. Though he 
was a feudal sovereign, he has some claims to be 
considered a king of the people. With his astuteness 
and craft were mingled many popular gifts. If he was 
“well-beloved,” he certainly, after his own fashion, 
lo'v ed his people, and among the glories of his reign his 
relations vdth the urban communities was perhaps the 
greatest and the most lasting. 

If Philip was a Mng with a purpose in regard to all 
the towns, most especially had he a purpose in regard 
to Paris. Paris, the home of the Capetian kings, had 
not escaped the influence of the great moyement of the 
age. There the ancient corporation of mutm Parisienses 
had sur\ived from Eoman times, and was still, under 
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head of the commercial life of the e::;:. It vo.- t.j. troh 
body that the kings granted ohaiteis v;::h ^ hvhr ^ i r 
the city. In 1121 Louis VL, in 1170 Loads Yli,. go’ct 
special rights and special statutes. The [Lvileges 
recognised were declared to deseen^l from aneier: times. 
They placed the whole trade of the city rjrL.-r the 
direction of the ancient corporation. The guill system 
in its fullest deTelopmeiit was represented in Paris 
by the triumph of the marcMkds oh /hooL On the 
corporation thus recognised, the kings relied in all their 
subsequent difficulties, and Philip foiiowed up the 
policy of his predecessors by special favoiirs and 
special grants. He first took in hand the work 
making Paris a great city. He first paved the streets 
and surrounded the city with fortified walls. It 
happened that after certain clays King Pirhip, ■' r 
Augustus, making some stay in Paris, was pondering on 
the business of Ms realm as he walked in his palace, 
and coming to a window whence he would often for 
pleasure look upon the Seine, he obseiTed how the 
carriages passing through the mire stinted up the mud, 
whence issued a horrible stench. Determined not to 
endure this, he thought out an arduous but necessary 
work, which none of his predecessors, whether iroiii its 
great difficulty or its cost, had dared to undertake. 
He called together the burghers with the prM^ot of the 
city, and ordered by royal authority that all the streets 
and ways of the whole city of Paris slioiild be paved 
with hard and strong stones.” So Eigord tells the tale, 
and he adds in the true medieval spirit that the city 
which had been called Liitea (Liitetia) from the stench 
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of its mud, was now named Paris after Priam’s son, 
the ancestor of the PraiiMsli kings. 

The city then was ruled by a royal prev6t, the 
officer who guarded the royal rights in the' king’s 
doiiiaiiis. By his side stood the great corporation by 
which so much of the work that Philip ordered was 
carried out. In recognition of their labours on the 
streets and the walls, they received in 1192 enlarged 
privileges, by which their monopoly of the traffic of the 
Seine was rendered more stringent. Further privileges 
were also granted to the marchanis de Veciii. In 1213 
they received the right to exact dues from every boat 
which touched at the great bridge of Paris. The 
weights and measures were also placed under their 
direction, with the right of jurisdiction over all cases 
which arose in connection with it. For the constitution 
of the city itself Philip had made an important pro¬ 
vision ill the directions before his departure for the 
crusade. While in other places he set up a council 
of four “prudent, lawful, and well-esteemed men” 
to advise the prevot, in Paris he put six, and these 
members, it would, appear, of his own council. Thus 
Paris never received the full privileges of self-govern¬ 
ment. It was never a commune: it remained .under 
the royal prevot. But the council of six burghers, 
without whose advice the prevdt could not act, both 
conferred eonsiderahle powers upon the citizens, and 
prepared the way for the final, establishment of a 
perinaneiit municipality under S. Louis. 

How far the prevdtship had become under Philip a 
saleable office it is impossible to say. It is probable 
that the king took large gifts from the men he 
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appointed, and ttat he ,‘i5 : ji-rnnoh ' 

persons well acquainted with the tinl-j (A *!:•> Av:: 
blit it is unlikely that the |;os: was aitr/ hy ;r:: ’w fw 
sale among The citizens as Joinvihe ueckiie^ :: VW' 
before the reforms of S. Louis. 

Philip may claim then to be the Imhuv: d A. 
niedieTal Paris. l\ot only did lie Ijegin the j .cA: a > t' 
the principal streets, but lie founded the great n. a.k >. 
and gave the city protection through the foitirk i wU. I 
the erection of the gwaiid" and petit ’’ cliaielcts. Likt 
many of the iiionarclis of his lime he was a great biiiklcr. 
Many a city owes its wall, its castles, its chief cluirches 
to his inspiration—many a little village has a cLurch 
endowed or built by his hand. He took in Imud tin^ 
beautifying of towns: under him town life vw? to 
become pleasant, luxurious, as well as secure. Airl in 
Paris, while the military knights erected the Teinj'jle, 
and the bishop began the matchless ciiiireh of Xotre 
Dame, Philip set up outside the city the Louvre wiiieli 
should have so famous a history. An eiitliiiskstic bio¬ 
grapher, not altogether witliout foiiiitlatioii, might ewi! 
Paris the creation of Philip the Conqueror. If Philip 
was thus careful of his chief city, he was no less the 
patron of the great ITiiiversitj that was springing up 
in its midst. It wris Philip tvho gave to the masters 
and scholars their first charter of privilege. After 
the tumult of 1200, when several of the students were 
slain by citizens, Philip took stern vengeance. He 
ordered that any person found ill-treating a stiuleiit 
should be arrested by the first passer-by and delivered 
to instant justice, and from such oflenders lie tor»k away 
the right of recourse to the ordeal or to wager of bat tie. 
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All scholars he admitted to privilege of clergy, thus 
placing them under the judgment of ecclesiastical 
tribunals alone. In the universities, as he saw, were 
rising up strong and firm supports of the monarchic 
claims. The contests of the schoolmen, the passionate 
pursuit of reality through the shifting mirage of 
intangible phenomena, were training thinkers who 
should find moral bases for the assertions of royal power. 
Theologians were debating theories which gave tradi¬ 
tional and scriptural support to the assumptions of the 
crown, and lawyers were elaborating a science which 
should confirm the sovereign as the source and centre of 
all authority. 

This survey of the different estates and classes with 
which the crown was brought into relation, and of 
Philip’s policy towards them, aids us in estimating the 
difficulties, as well as the strength, of the monarchy in 
the early thirteenth century. But no picture of the 
social order would be complete which did not take 
account of the general spirit of lawlessness which accom¬ 
panied the gradual decay of the feudal system. France, 
even more than other nations, was year by year in 
different districts the prey of wandering bands of dis¬ 
banded soldiers, mercenaries discharged after a short 
campaign, and petty knights who had little to lose by 
almost avowedly assuming the life of freebooters. The 
constant wars between small feudal lords, merging into 
or shooting off from the great racial or dynastic hostili¬ 
ties, covered the country with reckless warriors, whose 
whole work was fighting, and whose hand was against 
every man. Soon every man’s hand was against them. 
From Rome and in many a local synod the Church put 
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fortli anathemas. The kings eraskel wln;!>ver 
had the chance, with heaTj hand, Aachrnarn 
tioiis sprang up to enforce the Peace and the Trnet? . 
God, the pathetic fictions by which the eieTieith ecnturv 
had eiicleaToured, if not to heal its wounds, at hxst t'' 
prevent their spreading into a general disease. Aftei' 
the Lateral! coimcil of 1179 had fornialiy exconiirrun'- 
cated the Brabancoiis, Bragmamii, Cotteraiix, or by wh,U‘ 
ever malicious or barbarous name they should be cLL b 
a new zest was given to the war of God in which the 
blood-stained brigands were put down without mercy by 
the sword. At Kotre Dame de Pay eii Yelai, a famous 
centre of pilgrimage, a carpenter named Durand had a 
wsioE which bade him raise a new society to cheek the 
outrages and bring back the peace of God. Bishops 
and clerks, barons and their vassals, listened to him 
with amazement and conYictioii. The Society oi the 
Brothers of God’s Peace, or White Hoods, sprang up, 
which first set itself to make peace in Southern Gaul, 
and then to suppress at the sword’s point the bands of 
murderers from whom every district had suffered. As 
patron of such societies, as general champion of the poor 
clerks and the oppressed peasants, the king had a great 
opportunity, and Philip took advantage of it to the full. 

A survey of the position of the monarchy during the 
years 1180 to 1223 shows that it advanced not merely 
by conquest and political intrigue, but by tie natural 
growth of institutions, by the influence of a philosophy 
which sought for a representative of abstract unity, and 
by the progress of commerce which looked to the crown 
for support'and privilege. Philip called himself the 
Protector of the Ohui-ch and of the People, as well as 
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Conqueror and Augustus. The strength of his power 
lay in the growing sense of the protection which it 
afforded, and in the wisdom with -which he carried into 
action the principles which were to command the 
future. 



CHAPTER YI 


PHILIP AND THE PAPACY 


Beset on all sides by dangers 'witliiii and litliout, it 
would have been well if PMlip could have relitd 
strong moral forces to support him. A liiliioiis kiiig rt' 
the PraiikSj aggressive and masterful in his ott:: aim 
bitioiis, yet a Crusader and a traditional guar»lirm •.'! 
the churches, might have relied on tin/ assistance which 
the spiritual power at the centre of European politiio 
could give in many and important ways. But Philip s 
character did not run afterAhe fashion wdiieli popes 
would approve, A man of hot passion and invincible 
obstinacy, he was determined to have and to hold wiiat- 
ever his fancy desired. And it was his fortune to meet 
as an antagonist on a question of simplest Christimi 
morals one of the greatest men who ever sat in the chair 
of S, Peter. 

Philip’s first wife, Elizabeth, died on March lo, 
1190, leading him the son wAo was to be Louis VIIL 
The crusade gave short time for liis regrets. Three 
months after she had been laid to rest in Kotre Dame, 
Philip w^as taking his standard from S. Denys. On iiis 
return he wms deep in plots and treaties against Pdchard 
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of England. His first wife had given him a politic 
alliance. IMiy should he not .seek a new support with a 
second spouse 1 France and Denmark had already close 
intercourse. Shakespeare, when he sent Laertes to Paris, 
was rightly representing the custom of the twelfth 
centur}'. Many a Dansker had studied in learning or 
in war or the arts of polite life at the capital of the 
Frankish king: a Danish college received the young 
sojourners from the north. Denmark itself was winning 
back some of the fame in Europe which the great Cnut 
had given it. Alliances with Germany were constant, 
and with England the Danish king had now a family 
connexion. Cnut VI. married the daughter of Henry the 
Lion of Saxony. He was thus hy mamage the nephew 
of Eichard I. His father Waldemar had left several 
daughters. Of these the second, Ingeborgis, was “beautiful 
in face, more beautiful in soul,” and not, it would seem, 
more than eighteen years old. For her hand Philip in 
the spring of 1193 sent an embassage to ask,—Stephen, 
bishop of AVon at its head, the son of that Walter the 
sub-chamberlain, who stood for so many years at the 
king’s right hand. Cnut received the ambassadors with 
barbaric splendour and their request with undissembled 
delight. “What,” said he, “will your master ask as 
dower ? “ The right of Denmark to England, and for a 
year the fleet and army of the Danes.” The medieval 
passion for concrete rights stood out in the request, as it 
did in the fantastic claim which Louis'VIII. made later 
to the English throne. Such rights were as readily 
granted as they were easfly asked, but to give troops, 
with the Wends at his gates, was more than Cnut could 
do. Philip might land in England from a Danish fleet. 


PHILIP AICD THE PAPACY jg. 

but tile Danish king eouli’i nut pat; ritl h'A ,, 

and was not ready to be eniljrdlei wi-j: KbtyLlhll' 
Ten thousand marts, deniandod inste-..:. 

The poor king of the North would strain Lis resotC” 
he said, to show liis sense of the honour of 
the great Philip. No fear need he now j^ve. reite i tre 
French envoy, of the hatred of the Emperor's LeL the 
■Germans, who proudly took for their own the name of 
Eome.^ Thus viewed, the marriage is seen to be par: ci 
Philip’s genera] European policy, as well as an iilastration 
of Ms liostility to tie ADgevins. 

In the summer Ingeborgis sailed from Denmark 
under charge of Peter, bishop of EoskiiJe, who had 
himself studied in France, and tvith a gallant train. 
Philip met her at Amiens, tvith a great escort of 
bishops and barons. He bestowed on" her, as dower, 
the dependencies of the prevotships of Orleans. Checi, 
Chateauneuf, and NeuvOle. On the Tigii of the 
Assumption, August 14, they were wedded in the great 
cathedral. On the next day the young bride"was 
croivned by the king’s uncle, William of Eheims the 
“white-handed,” with the bishops, Peter of Arras, John 
of Camhray, Thibault of Amiens, Lambert of TCTOuanne, 
and Stephen of Toumai. Young, timid, utterly ignorant 
of the language of her new country, Ingeborgis found 
herself, the first day of her married life, the possessor of 
the great powers which custom had allowed to the wives 
of the Frankish kings: hut the happiness of her wedding, 
the glory of her coronation, were short-lived. On the 
very day she was crowned queen, her husband cast her 
oil. Even while the crowning was being solemnised, he 
was seen to tremble and turn pale, and hardly could he 
II 
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endiu'e till the ceremony was at an end. Chroniclers 
sought in Tain for a reason. Unsavoury details appeared 
in the letters which the controversy soon produced. 
Ino-eborgis said he was her husband, and she knew not 
why he "hated her. Philip felt some physical loathing, 
and vowed never to have her for wife. 

He may^ well have thought that to be unwed was as 
easy as to be wed. It was an age of papal diplomacy, 
and the mass of Canon Law, so soon as it had time to be 
investigated by skilled students, was found capable of 
a thousand interpretations, and yet often so rigid and 
severe as to demand of necessity a power of dispensa¬ 
tion. The Canon Law tied knots so hard that some man 
sometimes must cut them. The central tribunal of inter¬ 
national law, the supreme court of ecclesiastical appeal, 
was at Borne, and it was not slow to exercise the power 
which necessity imposed upon it. The Church must have 
its ecpiity: and it must be administered by a court of 
trained lawyers. The popes and their curia must inter¬ 
pret and overrule what Gratian and his school had 
codified. So soon as it was recognised that the rules for¬ 
bidding marriage within remote degrees of kindred and 
affinity covered an enormous field of natural and artificial 
relationship, a power of disjDensation became essential, 
and not less necessary a power which should decree in the 
last resort how far the rules extended. Philip was im¬ 
patient of delay. Once again, it is said, he visited the 
queen as she lay in the house of the abbey of S. Maur- 
des-Fossds, near Paris. It was indeed an amazing 
marriage, and concerning its strange incidents, those 
were wisest who held their tongues. 

The king would have sent the unhappy girl home 
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again, but she would not returr.. He -iefn i 

to proceed in a formal manner io: S' ib?-bu;c:. r 

marriage. But he did not at once aic'eal to the B'ran 
court. He preferred to vin front Lis owit tinti i; ■ Y.,-,-, 
what the popes might deny. On Xovcniher C.'iH'?,. a 
council of bishops met at Compiegne. Hen were te.Hv 
to swear that the marriage was void on acceu:.: -if ‘i-'.' 
near kindred of the parties. Their fathers were .tf kin. 
for Philip I, great-grandfather of the bridegrotni -wo 
brother to a Danish princess, ancestress of Ingeborgis. 
She was akin, too, to Philip’s first wife in at least 
two ways, and elaborate pedigi-ees were prepared—or 
concocted. The bishops declared a divorce without 
hesitation. 

Ingeborgis had in vain appealed fi:.r aid to the arch¬ 
bishop of Kheims. She could not speak the toi;a-i;e of 
her persecutors. The sentence reached her only through 
interpreters. Her one word was, “ Mala FrancLa, mala 
Prancia: Eoma, Eoma.” She was sent to the convent 
of Beaurepaire, a cell of the house of Cysoing (the scene, 
years later, of Philip’s greatest -victory), and there waited 
with prayer and vigil for the judge that should do her 
right. Cnut was not slo-w to plead his injured sister’s 
cause before Oelestine III. She herself appealed, and 
the bishop of Tournai endeavoured to arouse some sym¬ 
pathy in the breasts of the French bishops. If Philip 
had thought, like so many of Ms contemporaries, that 
everything could be bought at Eome, or if he had relied 
upon the ingenuity of the canonists, whom his influence 
could reach, he soon found his error. The scandal was 
too gross j and the popes were the champions of injured 
■women. The Danish envoys easily proved the genea- 
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logics to be mere fables. Celestine sent a legate to 
PMlip. The king was obdurate. Then the pope, “ as 
the common father of all Christians, and the guardian 
of the divine rule upon earth, in virtue of the fulness of 
the papal power, and with the assent of his brethren, 
declared the sentence of divorce to be null and void, 
Elegal, pronounced against a woman ignorant of the 
language of the country and without defence.” 

PhEip showed no sign of submission. He imprisoned 
the Danish envoys: he turned a deaf ear to the protests 
of pope and bishops: he set about to find a new wife. 
Several damsels were suggested. The daughter of Conrad, 
count Palatine, refused to marry one who had ill-treated 
a noble girl But another German alliance was found. 
Agnes, daughter of the Duke of Meran, niece of the 
Margrave of Meissen, in June 1196 became Philip’s wife. 
Three years passed by in threats and negotiations. New 
legates, new gatherings of bishops, new letters from the 
aged pope, attempted to deal with this new scandal. 
And meantime Ingeborgis remained practically a 
prisoner, patiently waiting for Justice, She was forced, 
it is said, to sell her jewels, her very clothes, to seek 
alms. “ The Mug,” she wrote .to the Holy Father, “ can 
allege no fault against me, yet he scorns the letters of 
your holiness and the mandates of' the cardinals. I die 
■ if your pity does not come to my aid.” The bishop 
of Toumai renewed his appeals on her behalf: even the 
white-handed metropolitan of Eheims was touched. But 
.soon the unhappy queen was to have a stronger defender. 

On January 8, 1198, Innocent IH., the greatest of 
medieval popes, ascended the papal throne. One of Ms 
fi,rst acts was to "write a formal letter to Philip, announc- 
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iiig Hs accession, and signilieaiitly ail L: 

all things wliich 1}elorig to Gou. after' 

wards, he wrote with no luicertain soinniithe 'rfEn w 
of Paris: ‘'Whom God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder. We write not this to instnic: 
of whose knowledge in the ditine law we are we!i 
informed, hut that we should make clear the. force ;: 
our intention. By so much as we love our ilear son in 
Christ, Philip, king of the Franks, and inteioi to 
honour him mth our special favour, by so much the 
more are we grieved that he should have striven so far 
as in him lay to put away our dearest daughter in 
Christ, his queen. Wherefore shall you warn Miii, and 
enjoin for the pardon of Ms sins that he straightway take 
to him again the said queen, lest he incim the divine 
wrath, and infamy among men, and thereby siifier 
irreparable loss.” He was not long in writing with 
equal directness to Philip himself. He had already 
intervened to confirm peace between him and the count 
of Flanders. With the charity of a Christian prelate 
and the dignity of a sovereigii, Innocent spoke of the 
glories of France, and 'the papal affection towards his 
dynasty. Then passing swiftly to the scandal of which 
all men talked, “I command you,” he said, ‘what you 
judge your own acts so that you be not condemned of 
others. Secall your lawful wife, and then we will hear 
al that you may lawfully urge. If _ this you do not, no 
power shall turn us to right or left till justice be doned' 
This was the tenor of the letter. ■ It ivas followed by the 
arrival of a legate, Peter of Capua, who was instructed 
to insist, under pain of interdict, on the immediate 
repudiation of Agnes. 
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But even popes at the end of the twelfth century 
could not turn politics as they would, or disentangle 
moral questions wholly from difficulties of statesman¬ 
ship. Philip did not yield. Innocent might have 
immediately excommunicated him. Certainly, but 
not without involving in a far worse confusion and 
bloodshed the , already dangerous contest between the 
claimants of the empire, and adding new difficulties in 
the way of the peace between France and England, 
which it was the aim of the same legation to produce 
with a view to the great purpose of Innocents heart, 
—a united and successful crusade. Surrounded on 
every side hy war and rumour of war, called to inter¬ 
vene ill Germany, Norway, England, Leon, Hungary, 
Portugal, Innocent was compelled to wait before he 
took extreme measures against the king of the Franks. 
Early in 1199 Philip was corresponding with him, 
pointing out how dangerous would be the election of 
Ofcto to the empire, and seeking his support for Philip 
of Swabia. In sight of the great principles which were 
involved in the relations between the papacy and the 
empire, it might seem for the moment as if Innocent 
forgot the wrongs of Ingeborgis. In any case the legate 
made no impression upon the French king., For ten 
months he pui’sued the affair too' tepidly, says a chroni¬ 
cler. And meanwhile Richard of England (fled, John 
succeeded, and the cry of the Christians in the East 
still sounded in the ears of the pope. 

At length ill October 1199 Innocent wrote a long, 
dear, and stern appeal to “the archbishops, bishops, 
abbats, priors, and all the clergy in the realm of France.” 
He declared how illegal had been the divorce, how 
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great a scandal was Philip’s comliict. He aPrj'o i tl;e 
clergy to use all means to conriiire the of h> -:r:. 
He amiouiiced that the legate siioiiLi once uaerr vAiTii hii:.. 
but if he resisted he should straightway proii-)ii!iv"^ tloj 
interdict. x4.iid this done, the pope orderei iih Htihs. 
under pain of deprivation, to cease from the penYmraiee 
of every ecclesiastical function. On Deceml-e]* G. llo9, 
a council summoned by the legate met at Dr'-'ii. Tir.* 
archbishop of Piheims himself was present, [ii:d vith 
him were the archbishops of Lyons, Eesaiicoii, an* I 
Vienne, and many bishops and abbats. Messengers to 
the king were refused admission, and he declared that 
he had appealed to Eome. But at Pioine the qucsrion 
had already been decided, and the pope's word left n-' 
excuse for delay. 

For seven days the council sat. At length, at mid¬ 
night on the 13th, a solemn procession passed tiirougn 
the dark and deserted streets to the great cathedral 
For the last time they sang Litany and Miserere; relics 
were hidden away, the reserved Host was consumed, 
the altars were stripped,,the crucifix covered, the cliurcli 
wrapped in gloom. Then the legate proiiouncecl an 
interdict on all the lands of the Frankish king so long 
as his adulterous union with x4gnes should contimie. 
For thirteen days after Christmas should the sentence 
remain unpublished, to allow a last hour of repentance. 
With groans and tears the dread order was received. 
Then there was silence in the cathedral as there should 
soon be in every church where the praises of God had 
been sung. A few weeks later the sentence was pro¬ 
nounced at Vienne, in the ancient kingdom of Biirgiindy. 
Philip had fallen under the extreme .sentence of the 
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Church. Eobert I. and Bertha, Philip I. and Bertrada 
had each incui-red the Pope’s condemnation. To their 
successor came a still greater punishment, for a greater 
crime. 

On February 5, 1200, the interdict was put in force. 
Some clergy, through terror of the king, or love of 
their flocks, or strimng to be at peace with all men, 
would not publish it. Innocent would brook no resist¬ 
ance. On March 11 he wrote again: “The remedy 
is harsh in truth, but strong diseases are not cured by 
gentle treatment.” Some bishops still held out, and 
chiefly Hugh of Auxerre, who looked, it was said, for 
the archbishopric of Sens. Philip’s rage burst out 
against those who opposed him. “You bishops, you 
care for nought; so long as you can eat your fat 
benefices you care not what becomes of the poor folk. 
But have a care, I will spiU your wine-cup. Eather 
would I lose half my lands than separate from Agnes 
my nufe. The bishop of Paris was robbed of all his 
goods, and the bishop of Senlis barely escaped with 
his life. Philip had learnt from Henry IL how to 
Heat a recalcitrant priesthood. He himself remained 
in Paris or within its diocese, in his new Norman 
conquests, or in the diocese of Sens. It may be that 
where he was not the dread sentence might be re¬ 
laxed. He was himself not excommunicate. That 
last terror the pope still held over his head; and 
his uncle of Eheims still stood by him. In September 
he wrote to complain of the severity of the legate, 
and he summoned the clergy and barons to consult 
mth him. Agnes appeared before them to excite their 
compassion, but with one accord they told him that 
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lie must put her awa}^ “Is it truf." siPi llihu 
Ills uncle, the iiietropolitan., “that the ]H;p;e iais P.c- 
dared your sentence of divorce to he hii: a 
The archbishop was silent. “Then you are a fL.d 
and madman to have pronounced itd cried the kiny. 
Again he appealed to Eome, and Agnes [headed hr: 
her youth, her children, her innocent intent. A: list 
it seemed that the long strife might end Even’ 
one had turned against the king, and when the [utpe 
sent, with another legate, cardinal Octaviaii oi Ostia, a 
kinsman of the king, it was seen that all that was 
possible would be done to smooth the way for siibniissioii. 
The king met the legates with respect. Their in¬ 
structions were clear that he must abandon the wife ho 
had illegally taken, restore those lie had <lis[ois3essed, 
make reparation, receive back Ingeborgis. If this were 
done, then might the question of divorce be thoroughly 
sifted, in the presence of envoys of the Danish king 
and with all legal forms. On September 7, 1200, a 
great assembly met at the castle of S. Leger, near 
Eambouillet. Ingeborgis herself lay there. An immense 
crowd assembled, and watched, with keenest anxiety, 
for the news of, what was happening .within. For a 
time Philip held out; then with the two legates he 
went to his injured mfe, for the first time since the 
hasty visit in the convent. “The pope does me violence,'^ 
he said. She replied quietly, “No, he wills only that 
justice should triumph,.” Then they led, her before 
the council, and Philip promised before all again to 
take her to him. The bells pealed out,, and the iiiterdict 
was at an end. 

Even yet Philip h.ad not fully yielded. He would 
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not let Iiigeborgis liye with him. He declared that 
she was his kinswoman, and he looked for the council 
that had been promised to grant him a formal divorce. 
Agnes was put away, and she bore him, a few weeks 
later, a child whom Philip named after himself. Six 
months, six weeks, six days, and a council met at 
Soissons to decide the question. Meanwhile Inge- 
borgis received, so the legate informed Innocent, all 
the honours of a queen, but she was strictly confined 
to the castle of Etampes, and no one wms allowed to 
see her without the king's special permission. Philip 
left no stone unturned to influence the Eoman Curia 
in favour of a divorce. It was then that the supple 
chaplain, William the Breton, paid so many visits to 
Borne that his friend, Giles of Paris, the poet, said, 
These are not journeys that you take: you live at 
Rome.” In the register of Philip Augustus there 
exists a curious list of the cardinals, with notes of those 
who support the king, drawn up, it may be, at a later 
date, but showing how carefully Philip’s agents worked 
in the Lateran. Octavian, it seemed, had been won 
over by his Mnsmaii, the king. The queen herself 
complained of his attitude. Innocent, however, re¬ 
mained firm. He wrote letters consoling Ingeborgis, 
and pointing out how much had already been won, and 
he advised the Danish king of the coming council. To 
Octavian he mote with decision. It was his duty to 
urge the king to take back Ingeborgis as his wife. .To 
Philip he wrote, There is no question of violence in 
this submission, but only of right and of the salutary 
tre.atment of the soiiL W e would exhort you in friendly 
fashion to take again the queen. Ho one is more highly 
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placed by birth; slie is not only pure Irat even a sain:, 
by general confession. It is always ii:r:r t 
the commands that the Apostolic See has fjr Ijr.a 
time laid upon yon, for they are serious, if these 
commands are not fulfilled, yon will give to tlii' * :her 
side a pretext to refuse an answer on the Question of 
righth^ 

This was not all. The bishops who had not obeyed 
the interdict had been suspended by the legate, and 
were now summoned to Eome. There they were 
treated with severity, but eventually absolved. Hugh 
of Auxerre was not allowed to receive the arcibishoprie 
of Sens, the ''wages of his iniquity.'" “Mv lord of 
Auxerre shall sing true, henceforth,” said a wit, “yet 
shall he not gain so much as he lost by singing false;" 
It is indeed amazing to count the threads which Innocent 
held in his hands in the autumn of IdOl. *llmost 
every European sovereign was in direct relations on 
some important matter with the Lateran, the difficulties 
between France and England wmre in a critical con¬ 
dition, and still the pope was pressing on a crusade 
with all the ardour of an unquenchable enthiisiasin. 

On March 2, 1201, the council met at Soissons. 
King and queen were both present. The Danish 
envoys, „ with the archbishop of Lund himself, urged 
the cause of their king’s unhappy sister. Philip was 
surrounded by a host of lawyers. The training which 
provided him with diplomatists and administrators 
should serve him now in a matter which he had so near 
at heart. He claimed the dissolution of the marriage 
on the ground of kinship. The Danish envoys replied 
by urging that Philip had taken solemn oath to wed 
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the lady ; they declared that he was false and perjui’ed, 
that Octaiian, his kinsman, was no fair Judge, that at 
Rome alone should the cause be heard, and, refusing to 
make further plaint, theyreturned to their own land before 
the legate John, cardinal of S. Paul, to whom also the 
hearing of the suit was assigned, had arrived at Soissons. 

Nevertheless, on the second legate’s appearance the 
council proceeded. For a fortnight the discussion con¬ 
tinued. The English chronicler who tells of the council 
relates that an unknown priest of marvellous eloquence, 
learning, and modesty, pleaded the cause of Ingeborgis, 
and when he had done left the haU never to be seen 
again. Marvellous though the incidents of the trial 
may have been, more marvellous was its close. Philip 
suddenly “wearied,” says Eigord, “by the long delay, 
leaving the cardinals and bishops without even saluta¬ 
tion, early in the morn departed with Ingeborgis, his 
■wife, informing the court through his messengers that 
he took away his vdfe with him as his own and would 
not be separated from her.” And he rode from the 
town with his wife behind him on the saddle. Well 
might Innocent have called the end of this amazing 
marriage question, as he had called the divorce, “ ludibrii 
fabula.” 

The council broke up. There was no cause before it. 
Octavian remained in France. John returned to Italy. 
No sentence had been pronounced, and Philip could, 
if he would, cast the whole matter again into contest. 
That this was his intention he made clear by a letter 
which he at once sent to the pope. In this he recorded 
the opening of the council, the departure of the Danish 
envoys, the prolongation of the cause from day to day. 
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“We, therefore, seeing the vain dt-lavs arid o;;r r.ai.;fe'i 
prejudice which should come through the sentence cl 
your legates, departed thence, seeing only that they 
in no ivise intended to end our suit." That the suit 
should he heard again and brought to prompt cor.clu=io;: 
without the intervention of witnesses whom In-el' 0 rg-i= 
demanded, he now claimed. If this should be, then 
he would again appear. If not, he would no longer 
try the suit. He ended hy asking for the legitiffiation 
of the children whom Agnes had borne. 

A few months later Agnes herself died—on July 19, 
or 20, 1201—at the Castle of Poissv; Her lover 
buried her at Mantes in the Church of S. Gorentin, 
where he founded later a Benedictine nurnieri-. At 
the end of the year Innocent issued letters legitimising 
her children. The son was declared capable of succeed¬ 
ing to the throne. It was an act, as it seemed, of justice. 
The second marriage itself was annulled. It was illegal 
and contrary to the moral principles of the Church. 
But a sentence of nullity of the first marriage, invalid 
though it was, had been pronounced hy the French 
bishops, and on the faith of it Agnes, and e\en Philip, 
might lawfully have wedded. The pope condemned sin, 
he did not punish the innocent. Early in 1202 the 
legitimation was publicly declared by all the French 
bishops. Already a marriage had been arranged for 
the little Philip with the baby daughter of Eeginald 
of Boulogne. The first act of PUlip’s tragic wedding 
had ended. 

The Frankish king could now turn again to his 
Grerman and English negotiations. Again he besought 
Innocent to condemn Otto’s cause and to support the 
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ne\F candidate; again he drew closer the bonds that 
linked him with Eome against the Angevins. In the 
north Cnut YI. had warmly espoused the cause of Otto. 
He had married his sister to William, Otto’s brother 
whom some had thought of as heir to the English crom 
The cause of the Saxon Emperor seemed bright. 

The marriage with Ingeborgis did not long remain 
in the background. Philip, it seems, had never really 
taken her back as his wife. When he had won his 
way as to the legitimation of his children he again 
besieged the ears of Innocent with cries for the dissolu¬ 
tion of his marriage. Louis his father, the Emperor 
Frederic, John of England himself within the last 
few years, had had their causes tried by bishops of 
their own. Why should he not have the same course 
open ■] Innocent replied with dignity that in the case 
of the emperor a legate had been present, that in the 
two other cases the suit wms unopposed. He declared 
that he would hear the case himself, ivith all fit wit¬ 
nesses and documents that might be presented. The 
delays, he repeated, were of PhUip’s making. Had he 
from the first acted honestly the suit would have been 
ended long ago. Let him learn how much Avas lost by 
too much haste. By letter after letter he insisted on the 
proper treatment of Ingeborgis. She lived a solitary life 
under the strictest guard. It was said that no priest 
was ever allowed to approach her, and that she could 
rarely hear mass. She vras left almost Avithout clothes, 
quite without the common decencies of life. Her 
piteous letters but rarely reached the Lateran, and 
when Innocent was aware of her condition he could do 
no more than appeal to the king’s honour, and finally 
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instruct the abbat of Casamari, liis new legate, to 
enforce the redress of her wrongs, F-it yutrs tie 
political difficulties prevented any sctrlcinert. Iroc‘- 
borgis suffered: Innocent entreated anil tireutcn-I: 
but Philip remained obstinate, and grarmany tie IiwA. 
barons formed a strong party around iini to resht tlie 
a^^'UTessioii of the Hoi? See. PiiiliD in 1205 a 
new. plea. He declared that he was bewiteieLi-™-tirA 
he could not approach Ms wife. Sorcery was at work: 
only the dissolution of the marriage coiikl save him. 
Grotesquely thTs strange tale runs through the negotia¬ 
tions between papal legates and the ^ Freneu and 
English kings. Innocent was compelieil to give it, 
coiiteiiiptiiously, some attention. But he utterly fidiedi 
to bring the whole matter any nearer to a final condii" 
sioii. Philip would have notliiiig to say to Iri^’ebor.iA 
and in other directions he was solacing liimself by less 
legitimate unions, wffiich continued for some years. Of 
one of these was born the young “ KarlotMes,'’ whoin 
the author of the Philippid eulogises. 

Philip indeed felt himself at ease and his throne 
secure. He had two sons recognised as legitimate. 
He had many means of keeping the pope at arm’s lengtli. 
In 1207 Innocent besought Mm to live with Ingeborgis 
as Ms'wife, or if that were impossible .at least to allow 
her the state and dignity of queen. Philip sent the 
abbat of S. Genevieve to Koine to press on the Ijiisineijs 
of the divorce, and to urge that liis reunion with Hs 
wife should not be regarded as a barrier to it. “Far 
from it:” wrote Innocent, “if you desire to break, the 
charm you should approach reiinion with your wife 
with prayer, alms, the offering of the Holy Sacrifice, 
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mtli fear of God and ^rith faith.” Still the stories of 
sorcery grew, A priest declared that he had seen the 
deiril. sitting on the queenh knees. Women added 
ciirions details to the scandal. Every one talked of the 
king's business, and Philip was sardonically immovable 
and content. 

He was indeed now able to put off the too-pressing 
solicitations of the pope by changing the subject to one 
which seemed even more near to the interests of the 
Church. Already the crimes and heresies of Southern 
Gaul cried urgently for the intervention of Eome. In 
the early sutpmer of 1208 Innocent sent the cardinal 
deacon Cluala to France, a man “ learned in the law and 
ornate with good manners,” to urge the king to under¬ 
take a crusade against the Albigenses. He 'was charged 
at the same time to investigate the question of sorcery, 
and if there should prove to be such an impediment 
to pronounce the dissolution of the marriage. Philip 
was not even yet put to his last shift. He induced 
Ingeborgis to retire to a convent, and he now declared 
that the marriage must he dissolved because she had 
taken monastic vows. Innocent again repeated the 
occasions under which a divorce by canon law might 
be possible, but absolutely refused to pronounce a 
dissolution of the marriage without a full investigation. 
“ Meanwhile,” he declared, “ you must give freedom to 
the queen, so that she may be free to consult with her 
kin, may ha^i^ no violence to fear, and may prepare 
herself as she thinks fit for the trial.” The king 
himself should be instructed by men learned in the law 
that the pope decreed nothing anew, but was acting 
entirely , in accordance with the rules of canon law, . Ho 
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sooner was power given to Gnak to hold inqiiesr in :he 
matter than Philip declared that the delay was iiiroiiT” 
able. A brief letter which lie sent to the legate at the 
beginning of ,1209 is worth quotation in full 

‘‘Philip, by the grace of God, King of the Franks, 
to his beloved Guala, cardinal deacon of S. Mary i!i 
Portion and legate of the apostolic see, salutation an.l 
sincere goodwill. Your goodwill is aware that our clL-rk 
whom we sent to the apostolic see is returned. Tia: 
lord pope puts so many matters and so many delays in 
our business, that, as it seems to us, he does not will to 
liberate us, as we need, at once. Wherefore, since it is 
evident to us that he will not liberate us as it is 
expedient for us, we command that, concerning that 
matter, unless you have anything that may be done, you 
shall make no further stay in this land.'’ 

So the affair dragged on. Innocent mote to Philip 
that the glory of his great conquests was dinimed by his 
conduct to Hs queen. To Ingeborgis he wrote of the 
consolations of religion. “ As by marriage you are called 
to rule over others, be you also mistress of yourself, in 
that strife whereby God would prove your virtue. 
Support yourself in all your suffering with a contrite 
spirit, not only with submission but vitli glad acceptance 
of the Divine Will. Your Father would prove you as 
fathers of this world prove their children, who bring 
them up not in pleasures but in hardness.” 

Philip meanwhile was knitting closer his political 
alliance with the Holy See. He was at least friendly 
to the Albigensian war. He was summoning Ms 
bishops to send men to aid the pope in Ms struggle 
with Otto. He was still discussing unsavoury details 
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with the pope and his envoys. He was still crying out 
for a dissolution of his unhappy marriage. He was 
still keeping Ingeborgis in strict seclusion. But he was 
preparing none the less surely to submit to a reunion if 
it should confirm by a strong alliance the basis of his 
political power in Europe. In November 1210 he 
promised to marry the daughter of Hermann, landgrave 
of Thuringia, if he could make the pope pronounce a 
divorce. But in 1213, on the point of the invasion of 
England, when he was trying to gather round him 
every possible ally to ward off the danger of the great 

coalition that was ready to press on him suddenly_ 

very likely by the advice of Guerin, his near friend and 
chief counsellor, the famous warrior-statesman and clerk 
—he took again his banished queen, “ from whom,” says 
William the Breton (discreetly silent year by year as 
to the earlier troubles) “ he had separated now for 
sixteen years and more,” and there was great joy among 
the people. 

This act, in spite of elaborate historical investigations 
of French and German students, remains little easier to 
explain than Phihp s long stubbornness or his first disgust. 
The alliance of Denmark and its fleet, the blessing of 
Innocent, the re-habilitation of his character in the eyes 
of the French church and the people, these had suddenly 
assumed a new worth in Philip’s eyes. He may well 
have wished to provide himself with a new ally at 
the moment when John (13th May 1213) made peace 
Trith the pope, and to win the pope’s protection at a 
time when he seemed to be likely to throw all Hs 
weight on to the side of the coalition against France. 
And in the results of his act he was not disappointed. 
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From that day, though dangers closed aroiiiiJ him, he 
rode triiiinphantly through. The victory of Bouvines 
men took to be the Divine reward for the resioration of 
the injured queen. From this time Iiigeborgis resumed 
her constitutional rights as Frankish queen. Charters 
record her sanction, and the king himself coiifirins lier 
will in 1218 and promises benefactions in her memurv. 
She outlived him, still exercising royal dignities, ami 
died at last in July 1236. The long struggle cannot 
be said to mark any striking triumph of either king or 
pope. The dogged obstinacy which lay behind Philip’s 
hot passions comes out in Ms persistent and determined 
resistance to the voice of authority propounding the 
law of Christian morals. His ingenuity and ciiiming 
are no less evident, and equally so the width of his in¬ 
terests and his grasp of political combinations over a 
wide field. It is difficult in a,short survey to give 
any idea of the complications of European policy with 
which the marriage question was. involved. The effects 
of political changes on the action of Philip on the one 
hand and of Innocent on the other may, it is true, be 
easily exaggerated. The changes cannot be traced with 
anything like the same certainty as can those which the 
successes or reverses of Frederic L caused in the atti¬ 
tude of x41exander III. to Henry II and Becket. 
Innocent was a,very different man from Alexander. 
His letters can be read without the detection of any 
weakness or enforced change of He was.per¬ 

fectly clear all through in his- willingness to investigate, 
in a lawful manner, .any reason that might be alleged 
for the dissolution of the marriage, equally clear in. Ms 
assertion of the moral claims of the wife and, the moral 
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duties of the husband. So far as it was possible to 
succeed he succeeded. He enforced the withdrawal of 
the illegal and dishonest divorce. He compelled Philip 
to put awaj Agnes. He compelled him again to recog¬ 
nise Ingeborgis as his lawful wife. But not even a pope 
could compel a man to live with his wife or to give her 
more than the necessaries of life. He could remonstrate 
and even threaten, but there was a point at which the 
legal sanction of the church definitely ceased. Innocent 
went as far as he was Justified in going, but not an inch 
beyond. Philip for a long time set decency and good 
feeling at defiance, but Innocent by his persistence, his 
moderation, and the moral earnestness of his denuncia¬ 
tions, turned against the French king the whole feeling 
of his people and of Europe, and in the end won by 
patience far more than he would have been able to 
secure by anathema. 

While Innocent was drawn in one direction by his 
moral objections to Philip, he was drawn the opposite 
way by the necessities of the church in Southern Gaul 
There the reconquest of the people by the church tended 
inevitably to become the conquest of the land by the 
French crown. 

The end of the twelfth century and the beginning of 
the thirteenth, a period of great intellectual activity 
over a somewhat narrow field of investigation, was of 
necessity a period of widespread intellectual revolt 
against the doctrinal system of the church. Philosophy 
studied in distortion, and theology apprehended in a 
mist of words, naturally produced heresy, and heresy 
produced rebellion. The history of the early church 
repeated itself in the Gaul of the Middle Ages. Indi- 
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yidiials, inspired by a genuine desire t^) repress ebuse? 
and to restore a “primitiTeor "'pure” Cliiistian faitln 
put tbeir tlieories into practice, fouml tliein eiuig^e*erated 
by disciples, and eventually were carried awav bv tie 
excesses of mobs who made any relaxation oi the old 
discipline an opportunity for the wildest moral diver¬ 
gence. The age of Philip Augustus was an age of 
Sectarianism in France. 

As a rule throughout Europe the only opposition 
which the Christian faith had met for centuries 
was that presented by the rigid and from time to 
time aggressive attitude of Judaism. Towards tlie 
ancient people Philip’s relations were changeable, selfish, 
and treacherous. He found them in possession of a 
reasonable security, with synagogues, liberties, andiState 
recognition. One of his first acts was to reverse the 
toleration of his father. On a Sabbath in March 1180, 
says Eigord, “ all the Jews throughout France were tahen 
in their synagogues and then spoiled of their gold and 
silver and raiment, as the Jews themselves spoiled the 
Egyptians at the Exodus.” Not content with this Philip 
carried out a further “spoiling” a‘few months later. 
He declared all debts to the Jews null and void, taking 
to himself a fifth part of each debt which he released liis 
subjects from paying.. This honest proceeding did not 
satisfy either king or people. In April 1182 Philip 
issued an edict that all Jews should depart from the 
realm before midsummer, day. They were allowed to 
sell .their property—a m.arvelloiis generosity,. thinks 
Eigord ; and by the end of July they had left the land. 
To pass in 1,182 over the borders of ,Fra,nce into the 
dominions of Henry IL was a hardship which we might 
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easily exaggerate; and it is clear from later evidence 
that the expulsion was not complete. In 1192 Philip 
himself burnt eighty of them at Brie-Comte-Eobert on 
suspicion of the murder of a Christian, a barbarity such 
as he delighted in. In 1197 he gave license to Jews to 
return to his lands, and the edicts of the later years of 
Ms reign contain many instances of regulations con¬ 
cerning them. In 1204 we find several lists of Jews 
sufterecl to remain in the land, with the amount of their 
pledges. The names show that they had dwelt in 
different jjarts of the country, from Normandy to 
Orleans, fitampes, Seiilis, and Bourges. He entered also 
into the negotiations by which his great vassals suffered 
Jews to dwell in their lands, and in 1219 he issued a 
special etablissement defining their rights and securing 
their position, wMch may be compared with the Statute 
de Jiidaismo of Edward I 

Till the end of the thirteenth century it might seem 
to readers of the French chronicles as if the Jews were 
the only dissenters with whom the king and the church 
had to reckon. A little further investigation shows how 
deceptive would be such an impression. Already old 
sects were revived, new sects originated, all over Gaul, 
and, in the south, organised bodies had sprung into 
vigorous life and threatened the dominance and even 
the very existence of the church. It is easy to throw 
the blame for the subsequent excesses upon the sloth of 
the church and the luxury of the clergy, and to find in 
the Troubadours^ songs ample evidence of the urgent need 
for reform. The cupidity, dissimulation, and" baseness 
of the clergy,” says Sismondi, ^^ had rendered them odious 
to the nobles and the people.'” ‘^The black monks are 
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unrivalled in their eating and tiieir loves; tlie wrote 
monks in their lies; the knights oi Temple and Hcsrdtal 
in their pride, and the canons in usuiTt'' sang a minstrel 
of .the south. “ They love the fair lady aiifl the red 
wine,'' said another. It is ill to seek evideitce against 
any class from popular songs or dnimns, hut there is 
not wanting proof to substantiatej with some modifica¬ 
tions, the charges which the Troubadours hriug agairut 
the cliiircli for its corruptions. The higher clergy, the 
great prelates, lived, there can he no doubt, lives of 
ease and luxury. They were gentlemen and politicians 
before they were priests and preachers. And the elergj’ 
were, at the least, not equal to dealing mitii the intel¬ 
lectual and moral difficulties which led to the recru¬ 
descence of old heresies. 

At the close of the twelfth century individual heretics 
and freethinkers, the founders of new schools and the 
Imight-errants of unpopular opinions, Berengar of Tours, 
Abailard, Arnold of Brescia, had given way to organised 
bodies whose origin or founder it is not easy to .trace, 
whose tenets were of every shade of divergenee, but 
who all agreed in opposition to the. church. Comparing 
this epoch with the clays of the early church it has been 
pointed out that the different sects fall into three classes, 
which follow the old lines of the Moiitanists, Pantheists, 
and Manicheans. 

To the first class belong the followers* of Peter of 
Bmys, who at the beginning of the century had in the 
south of France opposed baptism, celibacy, and th,e 
church’s doctrines of the ministry, the Pteal Presence a,nd 
the Sacrifice in the mass. He was himself burnt in 
1124 : of his followers some were converted by a mission 
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of S. Bernard, some lingered till 1184, wlien they united 
with, the Waldenses or followers of Peter Waldo (or 
Yaldez). This man had given himself to the task of 
evangelising the south hy the same methods of poverty 
and penance. It is difficult to recover his actual teach¬ 
ing, but it would appear to have included a rejection of 
all the sacraments save the Eucharist, and of the ministry. 
His society, which continued after the founder's excom¬ 
munication in 1184, is represented—though not by an 
exact succession—to this day in Dauphiny and Piedmont. 
Its influence in the thirteenth century was not great. 

Amaury, a logician of Paris, gave an impetus at 
the end of the twelfth century to the Pantheism 
which has always remained on the fringe of Christian 
teaching, by proclaiming the incarnation of the Holy 
Spirit in every Christian. From this he proceeded to 
the deduction that sacraments were useless, and that the 
sole qualification for a holy life was the knowledge of 
the presence of God. His opinions, condemned by 
Innocent III. and retracted by himself, had much weight 
for some time. The chroniclers record several con 
deninations and several executions of the Amaiiricians, 
as his followers were called, but the body remained rather 
intellectuaEy than numerically a danger to the church. 

The fascinating Manicheism which all through the 
Middle Ages cast its glamour over many races of 
boiithem Europe sprang into new' life in the twelfth 
century. The heretics of Southern Gaul, Albigenses 
as they came to be called, were almost entirely Maniehean. 
Kathari, Paulicians, Bulgarians, many different names 
the chroniclers find for them, but their teaching, it is 
clear, is similar to that of the Manicheism which died 
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so hard in its struggle with the eariv eliiirdi The 
leading principle was dualism, and a *leelara:io2i of the 
eternity of the evil and the good in perpetual antaronism. 
The church historians of the age delight xo iiwe;I uncui 
the extraordinary beliefs which they discovered in thc-se 
they questioned—the contrast between the true God, the 
author of the New Testament, and Jehovah the evil 
spirit, the author of the Old Testament, whose son 
Lucifer had led astray a number of the angels and 
imprisoned them in earthly bodies, whom Christ, 
another angel, had descended from heaven to redeem. 
In some of its tenets that Catharism of the south 
resembled the bitter Calvinism which was later to 
represent another reaction against the teaching of the 
church in France. It distinguished men into two 
classes, of which one only could come to salvation. 
Just as these ideas struck at the root of all morality, 
being, like Calvinism, not accidentally but essentially 
immoral, so the repudiation by the Cathari of all church 
order, of marriage, and of property struck at all the 
foundations of society as well as the bases of the church. 
The system of the Alhigenses in fact was “ not only 
a religious but also a social heresy, and this explains 
in part the severity with which it was suppressed.” 
Appearing in different places in the eleventh century, in 
the twelfth the new teaching spread itself over Southern 
Gaul. It met the- stream of Vaudois or Waldensian 
influence but formed no union with it. The two systems 
agreed only in opposition to the church. By the end 
of the twelfth century the Cathari had taken the 
district of AIM for their centre, whence came the name 
of Alhigenses which was soon applied to them, and 
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tad acquired the support and protection of a large 
number of the nobles of the district, chief of whom was 
the head of the great house of Toulouse, Eaymond VI 
of S. Gilles. 

The south, open to every subtle influence of disin¬ 
tegration which the Italian disturbances of the age so 
readily furnished, full of wild superstition, wild luxury, 
wilder enthusiasms and licence than Northern Prance 
could foster, eagerly accepted the growth of secret 
societies, which the lords encouraged as a counterpoise to 
the riches and the power of the church. Provence, the 
region between the Haute Garonne, the Cevennes, the 
Isere, the Alps and the sea, became almost wholly given 
over to the Albigensian teaching. The extreme licence 
of manners which had long marked the South welcomed 
the ne-w theories of religion, which in reality gave a 
basis for a new morality. Jews and Mussulmans had 
already accustomed the people to revolt from the church 
system. An intoxication, as from new wine, overspread 
the land. Le midi, says Michelet in his picturesque 
way, “delirait a la veille de sa ruine.” Eaymond V. had 
called in the French and English kings to suppress 
heresy. When Eaymond VI. threw himself heartily into 
the resolution, Toulouse became the capital of the 
heretical kingdom. Southern Gaul was trying to cut 
Itself off from the church and from the Frankish 
suzerainty. It was an attempt at a political and 
religious revolution after the fashion of that which the 
sixteenth century was to see carried to a successful 
conclusion. 

So little did the north know of the south, so common 
were attacks upon ecclesiastical property, and so familiar 
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the excesses of freebooting barons, that it was ior.j 
before the news spread, or ivas nirlerstooib that in 
Provence bishops w^ere being driven from their sees, 
abbats from their monasteries, priests from thtir livimm. 
The wandering hands of discharged soldiers ami tr:;ei> 
lent knights who plundered the nonii, joined 
in the south wdth the heretics, and the whole ccrjntrv 
was given over to licence and confiision. Tiie fliurdi 
gradually awoke to the danger. Alexander III ami the 
Third Lateran Council condemned the new teachers and 
ordered drastic measures for their suppression. More 
strongly Lucius III. at Verona in 1184 laid under 
perpetual anathema “the Cathari and Paterines, those 
who call themselves poor men of Lyons (the followers 
of Peter Waldo), the Passagines, Josephines, and 
Arnaldists.” Bishops w^ere ordered to send com¬ 
missions of inquest into the districts wdiere heresy 
existed, and to deliver the city to the secular power. 
Innocent III. took up the wovk in earnest. In 1198 
he sent turn Cistercians to preach in the south, with 
commission from him as his legates. He added later 
Pierre of Castelnau, archdeacon of Magiielomie, Cardinal 
Raoul and the abbat of Giteaux, Aimauld Amaiiry. 
The last itvas a great preacher, and he was joined by a 
greater, the mighty S. Dominic himself. For ten years 
the Spanish saint walked over the whole land, heedless 
of the tumult and war which siirromided him.. His 
efforts at the time seemed to have met with only the 
very smallest succes.s. Ariiauld’s preaching had no 
better result, “ This holy man/’ says the Troubadour, 
“went out with others over the land of the heretics, 
preaching to theiii' that they should he converted., but 
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the more he besought them the more they scoffed 
at him and held him for a fool.” For four years 
Peter of Castelnau held on his way. Negligent and 
worldly bishops were deposed, immoral clerks de¬ 
graded, reformation was taken in hand sternly and 
without respect of persons. But reformation did not 
check the disorder which it was to the interest of the 
great lords to foster. In 1207 Peter determined to 
compel the mighty count of Toulouse to restore the 
churches which he had seized. Eaymond refused and 
was excommunicated. Filled with rage he vowed 
vengeance on the insolent clerk. One of his knights 
pursued the legate, and at S. Gilles, near Arles, in 
January 1208 he stabbed him to the heart. 

The murder of Peter of Castelnau was the signal 
for the outbreak of war. Innocent, who had watched 
the beginnings of the strife with calm restraint, now 
stretched out his hand like an avenging angel. The 
whirlwind and the storm passed over the unhappv land 
of Languedoc, and it was the pope who rode triumphant, 
directing the thunder where to strike. He immediately 
excommunicated the count of Toulouse, released his 
subjects from their fealty, placed his lands under 
interdict, and offered them to the first who should 
seize them from the heretic’s hand. He sent Guala to 
Philip to implore his aid, and he wrote to the king and 
ail the chief lords of the land, “ commanding and 
directing that as catholic and faithful servants of Jesus 
Christ they should invade wuth a mighty army the 
lands of Toulouse and Albi, of Quercy and Narbonne 
and Beziers, and should utterly destroy all the heretics 
who possessed those lands.” 
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With this (i6cl3/ratioiij and the popc^s proiniso of 
absolution to those' who died in the war, Ei^ord's 
chronicle concludes. The conclusion comes fitly at the 
beginning of a new epoch in the history of Southern 
Gaul. It was a new Crusade which Innocent preached. 
Its execution involved an entire reconstractioi. of the 
political system of the south. Beginning by fiditing 
for their lawdessness of opinion and of life, for their 
liberty to kill and devour one another after the fashion 
of unchecked feudal independence, the people of 
Languedoc came gradually - to fight f^r their local 
customs, laws, and language, for their historical sever¬ 
ance from the north, for their autonomy against the 
advancing sovereignty of the Frankish king. Innocent 
began the work of conversion to the Chinch. The 
process which he inaugurated ended by giving to the 
Capets the sovereignty of an united France. The 
Albigensian crusade went far to complete what the 
fall of the Angevins had begun. 

In a few months a mighty army assembled in 
answer to the pope’s appeal. Barons of the north and 
centre, some great lords and bishops even of the south, 
swelled the ranks of the army of the Church. The duke 
of Burgundy, the counts of Nevers and Auxerre, Gaucher 
de Chatillon, count of S. Pol, who was so greatly to 
distinguish himself at Bouraes, and Simon cle Mont- 
fort, count of Evreux, were among the great leaders who 
brought their forces to .the war. Innocent expressly 
reserved the rights of the suzerain when he directed 
this overpowering force .upon the lands of the here¬ 
tical and profligate count of Toulouse. He foresaw, 
there can be no doubt, the end of the great crusade. 
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Philip himself was invited to take command of the 
host. “Eise,” cried Innocent, “-rise, most Christian 
king. Hear the cry of Mood. Help to take on the 
sinners the vengeance of Mood. ” But Philip was far too 
much occupied ivith danger more near at hand—with 
Otto and John, ivith the treachery of his own border 
vassals, with fears of a wider attack. He had at his 
sides two great and terrible lions, he said. He was quite 
ready to see bis work done by the army of the crusade. 

Simon de Montfort took command of the host. 
Eaymond, adulterer, wrapped in luxury, and long the 
supporter of heretics because they laid no severe restraints 
on his way of firing, awoke to find destruction at his 
doors. He appealed to Philip, who refused to interfere. 
He appealed to the Emperor Otto, of whom he held 
Provence. Lastly, he appealed to Innocent himself, and 
at length made a complete submission. On June 18, 
1209, having vowed to extirpate heresy, and to restore 
the wronged, haring given up seven castles as security 
and submitted to open penance, Eaymond himself took 
the cross. But his submission did not check the cam¬ 
paign. His nephew and vassal, Eaymond Eoger, 
viscount of Carcassonne and Beziers, stood out against 
every threat. The army of Simon de Montfort carried 
all before it; Beziers was stormed, Carcassonne fell, the 
viscount was cast into a dungeon, and died, men said 
of poison, on November 10. The lands that had been 
conquered were offered to the duke of Burgimdy, to the 
count of S. Pol, and the count of Nevers. They 
refused the dangerous honour, and Simon de Montfort 
was invested with the forfeited districts. The estabhsh- 
ment of a northern baron in the southern fief turned 
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the war of religion into a war of persons and of race. 
He had fought for the faith, men said, hut he had 
conquered for himself. The people rose against him 
as the crusaders retired to their own estates, and, in 
1210, of all the castles he had won Simon de Montfort 
held but eight. The war began afresh: the crusade 
was over. Eayniond of Toulouse found the conditions 
to which he had agreed to^ be irksome in the extreme. 
The legates excommunicated him anew. Amain he 
appealed to Philip, who remained silent. He appealed 
to the pope, who referred him to a council which should 
assemble at S. Gilles. He obtained some delaj. In 
February 1211 he appeared before the legates at Arles, 
where the terms offered him were such as he would not 
accept. He determined on a last stand. He threw him¬ 
self into Toulouse, and his people promised to stand by 
him to the death. A new crusade began mth his resist¬ 
ance. He had definitely, on whatever provocation, thrown 
his weight against the Church and the army of the north. 
He was now to feel their overwhelming superiority. A 
real conquest of the south began. As town by towm 
was taken, heresy was searched for and stamped out 
Each fief won was given to knights of the northern 
land, and Church possessions as well as baronies were, 
conferred on members of the crusading force. ■ The 
abbat of Oiteaux became archbishop of Narboniie and 
took the title of duke. Folquet, to whom the legates 
had years before given the see of Toulouse, himself a 
Marseillais and a Troubadour, who appears in the third 
heaven of the Paradiso among the blessed spirits who 
had resigned an earthly for a heavenly love, welcomed 
the northern forces with open arms. 
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The crusade for a time appeared to be checked, when 
Pedro IL of Aragon, the gallant champion of his own 
land against the infidel, interceded for the unhappy land 
of Languedoc, and obtained from Innocent, who had 
certainly no motiyes but the highest in his aims for the 
reformation of the south, a temporary suspension of 
operations. But the legates were not to finish their 
work, and Simon de Montfort saw in the war the 
opportunity of bringing a larger district under his sway. 
The council of Lavaur (121S), it was hoped, might 
bring peace, J3ut Eaymond’s attitude as a supporter of 
heresy was so clear that it ended only in his renewed 
excommunication. As the crusaders won inch by inch 
from the great count of Toulouse, Pedro of Aragon saw a 
new reason for interrention. The southern border 
lands, over which he had exercised a semi-suzerainty, 
and which had stood as a protection between himself 
and the aggressive powers of the north, were slowly 
being absorbed into the great kingdom of the Capets. 
He determined to make a stand for their independence. 
He marched troops into the county of Toulouse. On 
September 12, 1213, was fought the great'battle of 
Muret, one of the most decisive events in the history of 
Southern Gaul. The king of Aragon was killed, and 
Hs army, was totally routed. The wctory, in which the 
French, king was in .no way concerned, was . almost as 
important a step in the establishment of his power as 
the battle of Bouvines or his triumphs over Henry II. 
and John. It decided once for all that Languedoc 
should pass under the control of the north; and the 
power of the north me.ant i.nevitably, and at no long 
distance of time, the power of the Capetian house. 
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Raymond YL submitted iiiimediatelT after thebatdt. 
The consuls of Toulouse handed over their city to the 
crusaders. At a council held at ilontpelliei; Jaiuiarv S, 
1215, Simon do Moiitfort was chosen lord of the whole 
land. Thus the ancient house of Toulouse, which, ii: 
spite of its nominal vassalage, had long treated on etuiai 
terms with the French kings, was completely erushe h 
Every new power that came into existence in the thir¬ 
teenth century was compelled to recognise from the 
first the position which the Frank monarchy had won. 
Simon de Moiitfort became count of Toulouse, duke of 
Narbonne, viscount of Carcassonne. Eafmond TIL, 
son of the unhappy count who had lost all, received the 
marcjuisate of Provence. 

The crusade was over, but a dynastic war remained. 
The young Raymond, himself a Catholic and favoured 
by the pope, determined to ivin back the heritage of 
his fathers. Battle after battle again desolated the 

country. Raymond YL appeared from his hiding, 

captured Foix, and held it against his foes. The 

death of Simon de Montfort, June 25, 1218, seemed 
to throw success once more into the hands of tie 
men of the south, and a desultory warfare did little 
to establish the claims of Amaiiry, the son of the great 
crusader. 

Now, at length, Philip thought that the time had 
come*-to secure for himself the fruits that had been 
won for him by others. Yet still he would not 

listen to the urgent appeals of Honoriiis III. to inter¬ 
vene in person. The chroniclers at this point are 
almost silent. A crusade, the last work of the greatest 
of medieval, popes, -was diverting the energies of many 
0 
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in France. The king was feeling at length secure 
upon Ms throne. Yet even now he would not risk an 
insurrection by absence from the centre of his power. 
His son, the young Louis, had already tried a knight- 
errant scheme of winning England for the French. In 
the south he was more hkely to achieve success. On 
Ascension Day 1219, ^'sent by his father/’as William 
the Breton assures us, Louis, with Peter Maiiclerc the 
Breton duke, the bishops of Noyon, Senlis, and Tournai, 
one at least of whom had shown his valour in the field, 
and a host of other bishops, earls, and barons, and a 
vast multitu5e of knights and foot-men, set forward to 
the conquest of the south. The expedition, ending 
with a long siege of Toulouse, was a complete failure. 
Amaury de Montfort endeavoured to induce Philip to 
take up the cause himself, and to receive as his own 
all that the Church had given to Simon ; and Conrad of 
Porto, the pope^s legate, and four of the southern 
Mshops strongly urged him to accept the offer. In 
nothing did the great Mng show his -wisdom more clearly 
than by Ms refusal. He had not lost by the failure of 
the expedition: he was not going by precipitation to 
mar the work that time wmuld inevitably do for his 
house. 

His sagacity had rightly foreseen the end of the 
strife. He died himself before. Languedoc became ,an 
actual part of the .French king’s direct domain. But in 
1224 Ain.aiiry de Montfort ceded his rights to the 
French king, and in 1229 Blanche of Castile, widow of 
Louis YIIL, made the treaty of Meaux, by which the 
crown received immediate possession of the territory 
between the .Ehone and Harbonne,, and was promised 
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after the death of Eayiaoid II. the whole coiinty of 
Toulouse. 

Long before the southern fiefs were actually united 
to the French king’s domains, northern influence liad 
permeated the land, the national literature had sunk 
into decay, the hiujue d^oc had yielded to the tonuiie 
of the north, and the Church had re-established her swaja 
A bloody war, a long and patient mission of preaching 
friars, a slow growth of northern influence, had made 
Southern Gaul recognise that it was one land with tie 
kingdom which had held the emperor at bay and 
triumphed over the great house of Anjou. * 

Philip’s attitude during the whole duration of the 
w-ar is worthy of careful attention. His policy, as in 
the difficulties of his marriage, was one of masterly 
inacti^dty. Within his own domain he would sternly 
suppress heretical teaching. He was a bitter foe to 
heretics. William the Breton records with pride how 
in 1183 he purged his land of “Popelicani” (publicani, 
a Manichean sect which had appeared in France in 
1175), by condemning them to the flames; and the 
Oouteraus, of whom he is said to have slain seven 
thousand in Berry in the same year, fell also under 
the condemnation of the Church. In December 1207 
he gave formal answer through the bishop of Paris 
to the demands of Innocent III. for help. He stated 
that' John was already laying siege to the. castle of 
Belleville, belonging to his vassal de Maiileon, and that 
it was necessary for him, to go to its aid. He could 
not have two armies in the field at once, one to fight 
the Alhigenses, one to protect his own territories. But 
if the pope, would make a truce between John and 
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himselfj then he would willingly assist the crusaders. 
It is a typical document. Equally characteristic is the 
letter addressed at the end of 1218 to Thibault, count 
of Champagne, warning him that his intervention in 
Toulouse must not prejudice his duty to serve the king 
in his wars with England. Carlyle might have said of 
him, as he said of the great Elector, that, if he “ advanced 
in cii'cles,” he had “his reasonable private aim sun 
clear all the time.^’ 

Philipps greatness is seen in nothing more clearly 
than in his patience, and this characteristic is revealed 
in the clearest light by his conduct towards the 
Albigensian crusade. It might have seemed that by 
active intervention he would have secured the pope’s 
favour, and added, without the cost of many men or 
much money, a vast province to the direct dominions 
of the crown. But he saw clearly that the complica¬ 
tion of religious and political ends in the crusade would 
have been to his oivn prospects not a strength but a 
weakness. He saw that the Church must conquer, and 
that her conquest meant the victory of the north. He 
knew that, when the spoils came to be divided, no 
power could step in to claim against the Frankish king 
the lion’s share. 

Philip’s relations with the papacy illustrate his extra¬ 
ordinary acuteness of vision and his indomitable obstinacy 
and patience.' He carried through legislation, such as 
had well-nigh cost the greatest of the Angevins his 
crown, and such as Henry 11 . had been compelled with 
the most humiliating submission to withdraw. He 
held out against the head of the Catholic world on 
a moral question with a diplomacy which kept the 
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papal curia itself at bay. And, without taking part in 
a crusade Avhicli lay near to the heart of the great 
ruler of the Church, he managed not to incur his 
censure, and eyeiitually reaped all the rewards of the 
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The victory of Bouvines -was the culminating point of 
the great king’s reign. In his later years, still vigilant 
and attent, he had chiefly to retain what he had 

already won. 

At borne be was able to rest upon bis laurels. In 
1215 he founded the abbey of Hotre Dame de la 
^ictoire, and he watched the preaching of a crusade 
on which Innocent III had set his heart with cool 
indifference. “Eobert de Oorcon, the pope’s legate,” 
says William the Breton, and many with him, preached 
publicly throughout all the realm in French, and gave 
the cross without distinction to many—children, old men, 
women, lame, blind, deaf, lepers i wherefore many rich 
men abhorred to tahe up the cross, because this confusion 
seemed like rather to hinder the crusade than to succour 
the Holy Land. But in their preachings, in which they 
seemed to wish to please the people more than is needful, 
they, defamed the clergy, speaking and inventing base 
tlii,iigs before the people concerning their living, and so 
sowed matter of scandal and schism between clergy and 
people., Philip, it would seem, was himself at ,last 
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aroused this cause, and for certain other 

grievances, the king and the whole clergy appealed to 
the apostolic see against the legate,” 

Philip, now that his own business at Piome was over, 
was not sorr3r, it may be, to have other cause of com¬ 
plaint. From such diversions, however, he was recalled 
to more serious matters by the events which were 
happening in England. John had offered—William the 
Breton thinks—to buy back for an immense sum some 
part of the lands he had lost. Philip had answered, 
the story runs, with a bitter taunt. It was incredible 
that one vowed to a crusade should have wished to buy 
earthly possessions, or should have money to buy with. 
For himself, he was rich, and ready to buy rather than 
to sell lands. And to none would he part with, and 
with none share, the territory he had received from Ms 
fathers, or won with his swori The story is incredible. 
John was in no mood to make such an offer. He was 
already tottering to his fall 

The events which followed John’s repudiation of the 
great Charter and his absolution by the pope turned 
the eyes of Philip towards England, as well as those of 
the English barons towards France. Philip was far 
too astute to embroil himself in the affairs of England. 
He could not, indeed, at this juncture enter into open 
opposition to the pope. But the English barons were 
not without hope of foreign aid. They found them¬ 
selves, says Matthew Paris, placed in a most difcult 
position, knowing that they could not trust Johns 
promises if they should make terms with him, and 

havingnowboththepopeandtheldngfortheirfoes. But 

taking counsel, they chose Louis, the eldest son of Philip 
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the king of the Franks, to be their king, which when 
they announced both to the father and the son, King 
Philip asked of them hostages and written pledges. 
The barons, ha\dng no other refuge, gave what he 
asked. No sooner was this known than Guala was sent 
as legate from the pope to France that he might stay 
the going of Louis by the authority of the apostolic 
see. To Philip he brought letters of command that he 
should not allow his son to go to England, or in any way 
to vex the king of England, the vassal of the holy see. 
Then, says the sturdy Englishman, King Philip straight¬ 
way answered, “The kingdom of England never was 
the patrimony of S. Peter, nor is, nor will be. No 
king or prince can give away his realm, which is a 
commonwealth, without the assent of his barons, who 
are bound to defend the realm. And if the pope shall 
have commanded this error he will set a pernicious 
example to all kings and kingdoms. I do not love, 
I do not regard John, king of the English, my rival, 
yet still I grieve at his kingdom’s servitude, when the 
ruler of great provinces is laid under tribute. Alas! 
how greatly will the state of all kings suffer through 
this. So, by some trick, may the pope, in time to come, 
rob my heir of France,” Then raising his hands to 
heaven he cried, “which may God, may God, may God 
avert.” Tears flowed from his eyes as he spoke; and 
his barons cried out that never should their land pass 
by the mere will of king or prince into the power of 
any pope or bishop or priest. And Louis spoke out 
boldly. To his father and the legate he cried, “I beg 
that you will not stay my will, for I will contend for 
my heritage as long as my heart beats in my breast. 
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Base and brutish were it indeed to desert the barons of 
England, who fight for the freedom of their land and 
have chosen me to be their lord.” And so in anger he 
departed, and lung Philip declared that he would 
neither support nor hinder his going. On htrch 2G, 
Louis threw himself at his father’s feet and imploresl 
his permission to go, and his blessing on the expedi¬ 
tion. Philip secre% gave him leave and blessed him. 
It must have been clear to all Europe that he approved 
the expedition, but he took no steps to support it. 
He watched the campaign -with keen interest, but 
stood rigidly aloof. This did not satisfy Innocent 
ITT. He was now pledged to assist John as his own 
vassal. His threats induced Philip, if we may believe 
William the Breton, to declare aU the lands of his 
son and the barons who had accompanied him for¬ 
feit to the crown. But in spite of this, Innocent sent 
letters threatening, if not actually pronouncing, the 
excommunication of the Preneh king. StiU Philip 
persevered in his neutral attitude. There is no sign of 
his interference till after John s death and Louis s defeat 
and the desertion of the barons, when an urgent appeal 
reached him for aid. “Is William the hlarshal still 
alive 1 ” he asked. And when he heard that he still 
lived, “Then is my son safe,” he said; for he knew not 
that the Marshal had now gone over to the young 
Henry. He would not himself send aid, hut left it to 
Blanche, his son’s vigorous and devoted wife, to procure 
assistance. The utter defeat of the succours, and the 
capture and death of Eustace the Monk, made Louis’s 
cause hopeless. Philip must have smiled grimly when 
he learnt that his son had pledged himself by treaty to 
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urge the suiTender to Henry of his rights oversea, and 
promised to restore them when he became king. If he 
had gained nothing by Louis’s rash expedition, he had 
lost nothing in his own land. 

With the war in the south he had little more concern. 
He invested Simon de Montfort with the county of 
Toulouse in 1216, but he would not actively intervene 
in the contest. His fighting days were over. He was 
reconciled to the Empire and the Papacy. England had 
sunk out of count in the affairs of Europe. 

At home he saw the extinction of the old house of 
Chartres in iks, and the division of Chartres and Blois 
between the counts of Beaumont and S. Pol, husbands 
of the last count’s sisters. In Brittany, Peter Mauclerc, 
regent for Hs son, was engaged in many contests with 
the neighbouring lords, cleric and lay. In the next few 
years the whole interest of the country was engrossed 
in the Albigensian war, reopened by the young Eay- 
mond VII. Philip still held aloof. But in 1221, says 
a fragmentary continuation of one of the chroniclers, 
he sent two hundred knights to aid Amaury de Montfort. 
Year by year, at the pope’s request, he renewed his 
truce with England. He had sheathed his sword. He 
felt that his work was done. 

Here, before his eventful history ends, we may pause 
to see what was the place that he had won in his own 
land and among his contemporaries, and what manner 
of man was he whom his people called Augustus and 
Conqueror. 

That Philip was ever greatly beloved, it would be 
difficult to prove. In his youth, at any rate, he was a 
stem man, in little sympathy with the coarse licentious- 
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ness and blasphemy of the times. He loved justice,’’ 
says Eigord, “as his own mother; he strove to exact 
mercy above judgment; he was ever a follower of the 
truth; he surpassed all other kings in conjugal chastity 
in his own house.” In his court he would allow no 
profane oath. Even the oaths that men playing games 
of hazard or in taverns so often use, says the same worthy 
chronicler, he greatly abhorred; so that often, if a man 
by chance rapped out an oath, he would find himself of 
a sudden, by the royal order, thrown into the nearest 
river or pond, that he might cool his temper. 

But as years went on, the king’s virtues were not so 
apparent. His w21 so long uncontrolled would burst 
out into fury. He was relentless and cruel, yet there 
was a human touch about him that -his father lacked. 
He rose to a great occasion. At Bouvines he appeared 
a real hero. And he won something of the popularity 
that always comes to a great conqueror. Some of the 
best lines in the twelve books of the PMIippid are 
those when the poet, towards the close of Ms hero’s 
life, speaks of the mutual affection of king and people. 

Pax erat in toto popnlis gratissima regno, 

Eexque gnbernabat regnnni popnlnmciue paterno 
Affectu, ciinctos et amans et amatns ab illis, 
damnosns, nnlii gravis, omnibus sqnns, 

Omni piucipne eleri protector ab hoste; 

Sicqne benigniis erat, quod, amico pacis amicos 
Corde fovens, malefactores piiniret acerbe. 

Unde vocabatnr omni reverenter ab ore 
Cleri rex, patri® pater, ecclesisque colnmna. 

RTec sciri poterat mage diligat an popnliim rex, 

An regem popnlus; et erat contentio dnleis 

. Inter eos super bis, liter ntri carior esset,, 

Qiiem penes alterni vis esset major amoris, 

Tam pnro nexn dilectio colligat ambos I 
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But William the Breton had some of the genius and 
all the yivid imagination of his race. To estimate the 
Take of the praises of the great king, it is necessary to 
consider by whom they were sung. 

What Philip really was, and what place he filled in 
the Europe of his day, is best seen when we observe the 
position of those who wrote of him. At home the 
great abbey of S. Denys, which had for so long trained 
statesmen and ecclesiastics, taught men to write as well 
as to rule. Here Suger himself had learnt to govern. 
His laxity had merited the stern rebukes of S. Bernard; 
he had taken^ the warning to heart and had reduced to 
order first his own monks and then the turbulent barons 
of the Frankish kingdom. He had told too the tale of 
the deeds of his schoolfellow and friend the great King 
Louis, deeds in the most famous of which he was him¬ 
self a sharer. S. Denys was full of noble memories. 
Thither the kings came at all solemn times to pray, to 
sing Te Deum, to seek a sacred sanction for their wars 
or a pardon for their sins, to stand impressed and sobered 
by the sepulchres of the nionarchs of their race. At 
S. Denys the monks watched eagerly, and carefully 
noted, what manner of men were those great kings who 
came among them so often. Courtiers coming and going 
told them the intrigues of the palace, statesmen and 
bishops spoke of the troubles of the time, monks bewailed 
the forays of greedy barons, and papal legates, bore 
witness, sometimes to the avarice of the Eonian court, 
sometimes to the far-sighted vigilance of the servant of 
the.servants of God. There was little done in, the land 
of the Franks that the monks of S. .Denys did not hear 
of; and they had always a scribe ready to record, and 
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copyists eager to spread abroad the history lie hud 
penned. Their chronicler was rarely a mere recluse: nt 
the beginning of the thirteenth century he was a iiau 
who had seen not a little of the world. 

Eigout or Eigord came from Languedoc, and called 
himself hy the proud old name of Goth. Born pruliably 
in the neighbourhood of Alais and Tzes, he waiche i in 
his youth the terrible excesses of the ckiji'Cn. ,'J i-’s. anu 

set them down in later years with grim distinctness ;in«l 
sober truth. He became a physician by profession, and 
at length found a home in the great abbey, t^heie, uncci 
the good abbat Hugh Fouoaud, he couM study tu hiS 
heart’s content. For ten years he was busy with the 
history of King Philip, even before he was admitted to 
S. Denys. It was at the urgent request of the aooat 
that he did not modestly destroy the book when he had 
written it. The monks knew Ms powers better than he 
knew them himself. They set Mm to write a chromcle 
of the past kings as well as a record of the deeds of the 
mighty Philip, and they bade Mm dedicate to the young 
Louis the life of his father. In the last decade of thc- 
twelfth century and for ten years more he studied 
as a monk of S. Denys, travelling sometimes abroad, 
ministering no doubt to the sick in the infirmary, and 
faVlng part in the solemn ceremonials tvith which from 
time to time the king was received v hen he came to 
deposit relics or to redeem vows. Monk, scholar, and 
physician, he never took upon Mm the priestly oaths. 
He gave himself, it would seem, in Ms later hte to the 
study of Holy Writ and of the Hves of the saints, but he 
knew something too of the old classics. As a Mstorian 
he was a keen critic, and a severe judge. Though he 
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dedicated Ms book to the king’s son, and published it 
while the king was still on the throne, he was stern in Ms 
condemnation of the cruelty with which Ingeborgis was 
treated. But though he did not hesitate to condemn 
the Mng’s crimes, he was among the first to recognise 
the vastness of the services which he rendered to France. 
It was he who called Philip by the great name of 
Augustus, ^‘because he enlarged the boundaries of the 
state.” The English chronicles show us that men did 
not fear to speak their minds in the thirteenth century, 
and Eigord stands forth among the French as a historian 
who sought abSve all things to tell the truth. 

But if Philip had Ms critic among the monks, he 
found among the priesthood his most ardent panegyrist. 
William, his chaplain, had all the suppleness of a courtier 
and much of the genius of a Breton. Born at some village 
on the coast by Finisterre in 1166, he was sent early to 
the abbey school of Nantes. When he was a man he 
came to Paris, to study at the University. He became a 
canon of his own diocesan church of Saint Pol de Leon, 
and afterwards also of Senlis. In the prime of life he 
entered the court, and Philip at once saw,his talents. 
From 1200 he was employed again and again in negotia¬ 
tions with the Pope. Again and again he travelled to 
and fro at the Mng’s bidding—“ These, are not journeys,” 
said one who condemned his time-serving; it is, a so¬ 
journ that you make at Eome.” To him the Mng 
committed the delicate matter of the divorce proceedings, 
■and with equal confidence the education of Pierre Chariot, 
Ms,bastard son. When he was not abroad on the Mng’s 
'business, he was thus constantly' at Philip’s side.- .He 
sbO'Od by Mm. at the siege of Ch4te.au' Gaillard, and saw' 
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the poor starTing folk turned forth by the besieged, on 
whom the king had compassion,—and the unhappy man 
who still clung to the bone of a dog, and would not give 
it up till bread had been put in his mouth. At Dam he 
saw the 'disaster by which the French fleet was burnt. 
At Bouvines he stood behind his master, and never far 


from him, singing with another clerk the psalm, “ Blessed 
be the Lord my strength, who teacheth my hands to war, 
and my fingers to fight,” and “ Let God arise,” and " The 
king shall rejoice in Thy strength, 0 Lord,” as their sohs 
and*tears allowed. Bouvines was the great day of Ms 
life,, and so it seemed to him the centre ol all that his 
master had done. He set himself to commemorate it in 
verse and in prose. The whole of his chronicle served 
but as setting for the great triumph, and PMpid 
itself is as much a song of Bonvines as an epic of the 
life of the king. In later years the writer revised and 
reissued the chronicle and the poem which had been the 
chief literary work of bis life. As a chronicler, he began 
by copjdng and abbreviating Eigordj after 1209 he wrote 
chiefly from his personal reminiscences in those events 
of which he proudly said, “ I have home a part, and have 

seen with my own eyes.” He wrote as a frank eulogist; 

where Eigord criticised, he suppressed. 

The PhilipiM, a laboured hut by no means und'il ^ 
poem in twelve hooks, is a panegyric pure and simple. 
It is in form the attempt of a clerical dihetante to adapt 
the method of the Muid to the record of the early 
thirteenth century; and it is indeed a passable imitation 
The writer has evidently a sense of style and an aequamt- 
ance with classic literature which are rare in his ^ay. 
But while he believed Mmself to take his mspiration 
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from Virgil, lie did not scorn to follow also the poets of 
Ms own day. Walter of Chatilloii in the Aleomidreid 
had commemorated the glories of the great Macedonian, 
Peter Pdga had turned Bible history into elegiacs. 
Philip Augustus was no less valorous than Alexander, 
and as a defender of the Church he deserved the fame 
which a zealous churchman could give him in his verse. 
So said William the Breton when he dedicated his poem 
to Louis the king’s son. The Philippid did not go forth 
to the world with only one patron’s name. It invoked 
the favour also of Pierre Chariot as well as his brothers, 
for whom als<5 he wrote a Karolid which we have lost.. In 
spite of his absurd grandiloquence and the courtier-like 
embellishments of his record, William the Breton keeps 
still some of the freshness of a natural and’vivacious per¬ 
sonality. Personal reminiscence, a memory of childhood 
or a happy comparison, now and again seem to bring us 
into the presence of a man who had ■ a kind heart and a 
keen enjoyment of life,—like the priests of the south in 
the songs of the Troubadours, he loved, the red wine: Hs 
poem is Ml of references to all the wines of his day,—a 
poet who delighted in his work and magnified his office; 
a servant whose loyalty was genuine and came near to 
hero-worship. The king in the PUlippid, gigantic though 
the proportions of his greatness are, never ceases to be 
a very human character. The little touches of his 
compassion and his vuath, his tears and Ms audacity, 
make him as real to us,' if not as lovable, as he was 
to his enthusiastic chaplain. 

The PhPippid, and the literature of eulogy which it 
represents, sought to' find in the mythical ancestry and 
the historic succession of the. Capetian kings a, new 
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source of romance and dignity. The Franks are de¬ 
scended from Hector, and Philip, is the true heir of 
Charles the Great, who now with the romancers becomes 
Charlemagne, the great hero of legend, the Arthur of a 
half-mythical age. The tendency to make the exploits 
and character of Charlemagne mythical is a necessary 
part of the scheme which makes an epic of King Philip’s 
life. This imaginatiye reconstruction of the past was 
no doubt far more prominent in the Kardid than it is 
in the PhilipiM. It went far on the lines of Geoffrey 
of hlonmouth. It gave to Arthur and his Table Pound 
a parallel in Charlemagne and his court of peers; and, 
just as the Welsh fables had an important bearing on 
English politics, so had the French legends a powerful 
influence on the construction of the strong monarchy of 
Philip Augustus and his successors. King by divine 
right and with the sanction to his monarchy of a romantic 
and almost iUimitable past, Philip appeared before 
his court and in the judgment of his contemporaries as 
possessed of an indefeasible right to powers which Ms 
feeble predecessor could, never exercise. His personal 
character supported the claim, and men called him the 
“God-given,” the “magnanimous,” Karolides, Caesar, 

and Augustus. _ -j ■ a 

William the Breton was not alone in versifying the 

deeds of the great Idng. Giles of Corbeil, Philip’s physi¬ 
cian, commemorated his triumphs in a long poem of 5925 
hexameters. But Ms commemoration is only as it were 
by accident. He calls his book Gm Pig>% and its 
main subject is an attack upon the vice and wordhness 
of the French clergy. Hot the first or the last physician 
of the body who did not lie down comfortably with the 
P 
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physicians of the soul, he exhaiists the language of in¬ 
dignant rhetoric to denounce the luxury which he saw 
around him. As a picture of the social life of the age, 
his poem, tedious as it is, is valuable, but it does not 
compare for its direct interest to our subject with the 

\dvacious if voluminous Philippid. 

As judging Philip from a further distance, Eobert 
of Auxerre, a monk of S. Marianus in that city, whose 
original contributions to this history of his time extend 
from 1180 to 1211, supplies a number of facts wMcb 
other writers ^have ignored, but he is not an author of 
the first or second rank. 

AYhile in Prance S. Denys was the great treasure- 
house of history, and the court the home of romantic 
legend, both glorifying Philip the Conqueror, foreign 
historians were little less impressed by his triumphs. ^ 
Prom his early years poets and chroniclers outside 
his own lands had watched and speculated on his career. 

“ King Philip,” says Bertrand de Born, “will he be like 
his father, or follow the customs of the great Carlo i 
“ The little king of the great land,” the same Troubadour 
mockinsly called him, and he declared that he “has lost 
his rights because he is so young.” But Bertrand, fickle 
thouji he was to the Angeiun house, was too much 
of a southern knight to look with any impartial feeling 
on the northern king. It was different with the 
chroniclers of Planders and of England. 

Gilbert of Mons, canon of S. Peter at Namur, 
chancellor of the count Baldwin V. of Hainault, saw 
Prench affairs and the character of Philip with a keen 
but fair vision. He was the chief if not the only 
statesman who advised the rulers of Hainault in their 
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perilous position between the Empire and the Franks. 
He was a faithful servant and a true patriotj a man of 
great parts, a traveller, a diplomatist, just as a statesman 
and as a historian. As early as 1184 he had negotiated 
the grant of the succession of Namur to Baldwin, and 
in later years was constantly engaged in the intricate 
discussions and changes which eventually resulted in his 
master’s obtaining that county. His skill it was that 
most aided Baldwin VI in winning Flanders on his 
uncle’s death. He lived to see the triumph hut he did 
not record the decay of the house of which he was the 
lifelong servant. At Mons and at Namur he held 
ecclesiastical office, and he died, perhaps at S. Germain 
at Mons, within a few months at most of Philip Augustus 
himself. His chronicle of Hainault is a record of facts 
rather than of judgments, but it deals with facts as they 
appear to a statesman and a man of affairs. On King 
Philip he passes no direct criticism, but while he recog¬ 
nises his power, he does not hesitate to accept as plausible 
accusations against him of treachery and fraud. Of the 
strength and freedom of the Flemish cities, and of the 
discords to which they led, he gives a vivid picture. 
But most of all he is a faithful servant of Count BaldTO, 
“ prince most prudent and most powerful, good judge, 
and very greatly beloved by all his men both small and 
great.” It is good to read , of Philip’s acts as the}' 
appeared in the eyes of the loyal servitor of Hs vufe s 
father. 

Gilbert of Mens was not alone among those who 
watched Philip from beyond his northern, frontiers. 
Flemish annalists and historians have many a reference 
to the growth of his power.. Especially eager was 
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Toumai and the district round it. There Philippe 
Mouskes, clerk and chronicler, put into popular verse the 
alarums and excursions of the daring overlord which he 
had witnessed with dismay and amazement. As close 
was the scrutiny of the subjects of the Angevin house. 
Robert of Torigny, abbat of S. Michael in peril of the 
sea, watched and recorded the beginning of that long 
struggle with the young Philip which should give his 
beloved Normandy to the Prankish king. 

Among many English chroniclers who wrote of 
different periods of the long reign of the son of Louis 
VIL some need special mention. Richard Pitz-Neal, 
bishop of London, and treasurer of Henry II., was in 
possession of information as to all the alliances and the 
quarrels between his master and the young Philip, and 
Roger of Hoveden, clerk and justice, followed in the 
steps of his narration. Both were men who lived close 
to the English kings, and who watched with jeabus 
interest the rising power of their young Prench rival. 
Rarely do they turn aside from their record of fact, 
semi-official as mdeed it is, to discuss motives or describe 
character, but in brief phrases, as well as in the detailed 
account which they give of Philip’s movements, they 
show the deep interest with which the rise of his power 
and the development of his personality were regarded 
at the court of the Angevin king. Less of a courtier, 
but as close an observer, was Ralph de Diceto, Dean of 
S. Paul’s. He was a personal friend of Richard Pitz-Neal, 
bishop, treasurer, and annalist: no less well known was 
he to William Longchamp and Walter of Coutances, 
the ministers of Richard and of John. He is especially 
full in treating of the life of Philip, not only in his 
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relations with the English kings, hut in Ms private 
affairs, and chiefly his long contest with Innocent III. 
on the divorce question. The accuracy of his informa¬ 
tion his constant insertion of documents, and his 
shrewd judgments, make the work of the Dean of S. 
Paul’s of great value for the student of Philip’s career. 

Not only at the centre of public business did English 
writers note with surprise and in detail the grmvth of 
the power which rivalled that of their masters. 
Monastic chroniclers in the distant country valleys 
waited eagerly for information of French doings, and 
recorded what they learnt with pious interest. The 
Oo^^geshall chronicler of this period was a writer of no 
small ahihty, and his house had welcomed many a 
traveller who could give information at first hand of 
the doings of kings and churchmen. Anselm, King 
Eichard’s chaplain, who was with him in his romaatac 
adventures after leaving Palestine, Milon, ahhat of Pm, 
who heard his last confession, themselves told them 
experiences to the receptive ear of the Coggeshall 
historian, and among their tales the doings ° J 
Philip were not forgotten. Thns we find in an English 
monastery what is practically a first-hand authority for 
some of the chief acts of the Erench king. 

The historian of the priory of Augnstiman canons at 
Newburgh, living far indeed from the ^eat events he 
described, gives some of the most valuable mfomat on 
which we possess as to the last years of Henry H h 
reign of Eichard I, and the steady growth^ of the 
strength of the EranMsh monarchy He “ ^ 
persistent iteration on the hitter jealousy which Phihp 
Lowed during the Crusade, on the “venomous workings 
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of his miiid;^ Ms “ evil eye and galled imagination,” his 
eagerness to defame Itichard s character. Of Philip s 
personal history W^illiam of li^ewhnrgh was as intimately 
informed. He passed a severe judgment on his conduct 
towards Iiigehorgis, and no less on the “ execrable 
perjury of two false bishops,” the bishop of Beauvais and 
the bishop of Chartres, who pronounced the divorce. 
Yet Philip is to him still “ noble ” and “ most illustrious,” 
and the French king has, it is clear, not a little of the 
Englishmans sympathy in his endeavours to win for 
himself the lands of the x4ngevins. illiam of 
Kewbiirgh died probably in 1198, so that we have 
nothing from his hand of the triumphs of Ming 
Philip. 

A greater historian than these, Matthew Paris, 
the chronicler of S. Alban’s, was a diplomatist as 
well as a monk, and he had considerable knowledge 
of public affairs. But as he was probably not born 
before 1195, his information becomes of primary value 
only at the period when Philip had won hlormandy and 
was about to triumph over the great coalition of his 
foes. Here he makes most important additions to our 
knowledge. We derive from him better than from 
any other writer a impression of the English 

feeling which did so much to render Philip’s success 
possible, and to which it was not altogether unwelcome. 
For the stormy days of Louis’s invasion there is no 
authority more valuable than Matthew Paris. 

It is not surprising that the clerks who saw the 
working out of those vices which brought about the fall 
of the , Angevins, should turn for contrast to the French 
.'.court In few of the English writers, is there much 
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bitter feeling agcainst the French monarchs: hut in one, a 
Welshman and one who claimed to be litterateur as well 
as historian, there is an approach to deliberate and 
exaggerated eulogy of Philip the Conqueror. Gerald 
de Barri, archdeacon of S. David’s, had long experience 
of the Angevins’ treachery and ingratitude. Henry II. 
he regarded as an incarnation of the vilest \ice5, and Hs 
sons as born to cause the destruction of theii house. 
When he wrote his curious treatise on the “Instruction 
of Princes,” a book which he kept by him till old age^to 
alter and revise, he lost no chance of praising Louis II. 
and his son at the expense of their rivMs. When he 
issued his final version of the work, on which he had 
bestowed so much pains, he would dedicate it, he saiti, 
if to any one, to Louis of France, King PhiUps son, 
because he was from his tenderest years a friend to 
letters, and because, it is clear, he regarded the failure 
of his English expedition with the bitterest regret. 
Giraldiis watched the career of the great Philip with 
the keenest interest. From his cradle he records the 
TOions of his fame, and he preserves little stones of the 
sayings and adventures of his boyhood, which show 
something of a personal affection and admiration or^ c 
gallant king. Most clearly of all does he s mv in 
what direction his sympathies flow by a comparison 
the French with the English court-a comparison of 

^*«he says,after speakingM^ 

claim of Louis VIL for his beautiful realm, the land o 
chivalry and valour, that it had “bread and wme an^ 
pleasure ” j “at this point, this seems meet to be added 

Lt in the court of the kings of France no one sees 
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anytliing of mere show or of tyranny. They 'do not 
load themselves with warlike weapons in time of peace. 
An object of loathing to none of their subjects, they 
deserve to be an object of aflectioii to all, seeing that 
they do not employ rods or sticks, chamberlains or 
attendants, to debar individuals with grievances from 
access to their person. At the court of France justice 
is ever at hand^ it is prompt and free, not put up for 
sale, nor made the object of that vile and accursed 
traffic and sin of simony. Nor, as elsewhere, is justice, 
an attribute so priceless and divine, con-substantial and 
co-eternal witlf* God Himself, prostituted in that shame¬ 
ful way, by being invariably put off from day to day 
ivith the harshness of caprice. 

“Again, the rulers of other lands throughout their 
conversation make use of strange oaths, such as ods 
death, or eyes, or feet, or teeth, or throat, venturing on 
oaths as foolish as they are indiscriminate. While they 
show their hardihood in thus tearing the Deity limb 
from limb, they also show that they neither fear nor 
revere the excellence of the Dmne majesty mth that 
devotion which is its due. The kings of France, on the 
other hand, whenever they think fit to make use of 
oaths in their speech, swear by the saints of France 
either under their simple names, or with the addition of 
their titles, . with the view of filling out and embellish¬ 
ing, their conversation. And it is not in words alone, 
but in almost every act that they aim at simplicity, 
knowing as they do that ^ he who walketh simply, 
walketh surely.’ 

“ Again, they do not behave as bears or lions in the 
presence of their subjects, as we, have seen some rulers 
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do Nay, thougt tliey are exalted on tlie earth, they 
airplay affability and kindness towards their inferiors.: 
instead of being insolent and haughty, they are the 
rather lowly and courteous. They know and remember 
that they are but men, and recall the saying of the ivise 
man ‘they have made thee a ruler; he not elated, but 
be among thy subjects as one who is of them,’ and that 
other saying ‘if thou art great, humble thyself in all 

things.’ ■, r • . 1 , 

“ Again, many a ruler have we seen who, when in the 

chances of war or the hazards of fortune he has 
achieved some praiseworthy success, imm^ately m the 
excess of his pride ascribes it entirely to his own nghi 
hand. But the kings of France in every success bestow 
nraise on the exceeding great mercy and power of 
Heaven, and to God alone give all the thmks and 
glory, whenever they have performed some action which 
has brought them thanks or earned them glory. 

“ There have been rulers too, aye, and are m our days, 
who treat justice and injustice as universally equivalen^ 
who absolutely ignore the distinctions of right and 
wrong, who, regarding their will as ^ 

justice to their subjects, nor preserve inviolate the tro^^ 
ind honour of the marriage tie. With unpardonable 
effrontery they disobey the dictates of honour an 
justice in the full light of day, setting by their smfd 

Induct an unholy precedent for sin. In ^ 

the kings of France, however, a sense of pui . 

deserving of ah praise in a* ^ 

unsullied the sanctity of the lawful bon , 
impartiality of the scales of justice, and ^ ^ 

the methods of government, like precious jewels brought 
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from erery quarter, shed a becoming lustre on the 

throne of the ruling sovereign. 

“ Again, I have seen rulers who, instead of succeeding 

fco the crown in turn according to lineal descent, prefer 
to put the cart before the horse, and by means of the 
wholesale slaughter of their kinsmen to secure for 
themselves a sovereignty of violence. For their 
excesses of bloodshed, tyranny, and cruelty they 
experience even in this world the retribution of divine 
vengeance. By arrows and crossbolts, in many a war¬ 
like'’ encounter and many a hostile inroad, they die 
unnatural deaths, and await in another world the ever¬ 
lasting punishment of the torments of Gehenna. 
Neither to their sons nor grandsons, nor yet to any 
other relation, do they bequeath what they have won by 
foul means, and held by fouler; their rule is throughout 
marked by unprincipled transgressions. The kings of 
France, on the other hand, invariably attain to their 
father’s realm by the natural right of hereditaij 
succession; they are in the highest degree moderate, 
respectful, and lenient towards their subjects; they 
avoid cruelty and outrage in their government. There¬ 
fore it is, that in their long reigns of undisturbed 
prosperity, God, Who even in this world sometimes 
bestows some recognition on good deserts, grants them 
from day to day increase of honour in ever fuller 
measure, and when at length the course of this temporal 
life is run, they die a blessed death, and handing on to 
their sons and heirs their realms in happy succession, 
they receive in heaven the everlasting reward of their 
own godly and righteous government. 

“ Again, some rulers, as a sign of high spirit, have a 
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preference for savage and ravening beasts, such as bears, 
leopards, lions, to be carried before them, painted on 
armour or (embroidered on) standards; they are 
desirous apparently of being likened to these creatoes 
among their fellow-men. The kings of France, alone, 
set a praiseworthy example; not only in word and 
..esture, but in their every act their one desire is to 
attain moderation and hiunility, to avoid arrogance and 
hau^'htiness. Thus it is that they mark and adorn 
their shields, standards, and the rest of their armour 
with nothing but the simple iowerets of the fleur-de-lys. 

. It is strange, and as deserving of honourable record as 
it is worthy of all praise, that in these days of ours (to 
anticipate a little), we have seen these simple flowers 
overcome the pards and lions. These awe-inspinng 
beasts-so marvellous are the turns of fortune-at the 
first breath of these Frankish flowers turned to instant 
and craven flight. Without a glance behmd, without 
another struggle, they abandoned, among the very firs - 
fruits of the war, all their caves and dens, aU th® 
wonted haunts and lairs, together with spoil mhdd 
pastures rich and wide and studded unth flowers. Then 
was fulfllled, as in many other cases, the go^pe s® , 
pronounced by the infallible lips Jr'ith rf, 

Lt humbleth himself shall be exalted, and he that 

exalteth himself shall be abased.’ ™ 

« Again, in these latter days of ours, there have be n 

rulerstho; as if war had been declared, 

laid grasping and -1 orChrist which He 

They have not permitted the bride of Chnst, wn 

pjhased for Himself, and for whose wefce^^^^^ 

His blood, to enjoy any freedom m 
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Therefore has Heaven made of them all an awful 
esamplOj and brought upon them the exquisite re¬ 
tribution they deserved. Their own children, brought 
up in evil ways, have risen up in arms against theii* 
fathers from their very boyhood, and harassed them 
■with constant and eflfective persecution. From the 
very realms in which these rulers forbade the worship 
of God with due rights, Heaven has granted that 
powerful avengers of the flourishing stock of Pepin and 
Charles should spring, to take up the cause of vengeance 
and drive them forth root and branch in sorrow and 
disgrace. Por^dheir evil deeds they have been irrevoc¬ 
ably driven forth, not only from this world of the 
dying, but from that other world of the living; not 
only from this world of punishment and death, but 
from that other world of life; not only from this world 
which we tread, but from that other world which we 
seek. Would to Heaven that they had not brought 
this fate upon their heads! But the kings of France 
in their realms zealously render unto God the things 
which are God’s, leaving to the prelates, untouched 
and unimpaired, the right of handling and dispensing 
ecclesiastical law, together with all their dignities and 
liberties. In this, as in other spheres, they receive 
their reward. , For a rule so righteous and godly they 
earn for themselves on, earth great increase of honour, 
and in heaven, after the course of .this temporal life, 
the imperishable meed of a tiiumplial crown. 

“'Deservedly, then, and by the .manifest sentence of the 
■ heavenly Judge, is it that the realms of tyrants so utterly 
. wicked and perverted as those whom I have mentioned 
and noted above, through a divine dispensation, which 
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even in tMs 'WOtW sometimes rewards tie good and 
evil according to tieir deserts, iave now iy force o 
arms passed into tie possession of godly and fan y 
rulers, deserving of praise in every quarter of tie gto « 
—tie rulers wiose ciaracter and iaiits I iave partially 
sketcied. Tie course of events would douitless iave 
been tie same in England as in tie reain of tfie F^an's 
if England iad siown to tie Ciurci tiat faiti a ^ 
loyalty, tiat accord and respect wiici are ier n . 

But of this enougi.” , , 

Wiatever allowance may ie made for tie wo 
vanity of airaldus at tie persistent ° “ 

claims to iigi office, wiici iad been tie 
of Henry IL, Riciard I, and Join, it is clear 

tiat such an eulogy of the Erenci in a 

exaggerated, must have iad some real ou 
dignity and grandeur which ““ ®®^^r to 

For the reason of this impression we ^ 

seek. Philip was tie centre of a .3^. 

resort of great soldiers, great lawyers and „ P. 

The poem of William tie Breton 

Philip lived to th^famUiam of iis so 

Hos^taller, tie bishop-elect of 

manfully and planned with such skdl 

of Bouvines, was much more than a ^ , idus 

king, he was iis dear friend^ Tie lan^^® ^ 

indeed suggests that tie Irene »aefflon 

amiable fashion with tieir men than d 

race” of tie Angevins. Guferin ngW 

most critical period of tie reign alway _ ‘'delicate 

hand. Philip woffidisten to him, 
matter of Ingeborgis, when ie would he 
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T1i 6 clerks who sate in the council, the la'wyers and 

diplomatists who carried out his policy, formed a close 
circle round the king. And beside them were the 
voung barons of the mttison du Toi, the men who 
kved his life at Bournes, and whom charter after 
charter rewards with lands and privileges. But to the 
outside world the court of the great Capetian king 
remained ever more or less of a mystery. The fact 
that for a long time there was no queen to dispense 
courtesies and to attract maidens and their lovers to 
her side, in itself set a gulf between court and people. 
Men knew that* their lord did not live an austere life, 
and yet he could hardly ever be called a popular king. 
There were days, as on his return from his great victory 
over the three allied Powers, and when he took his 
ill-used wife again to his side, when his people’s hearts 
seemed to go out to him. But on the whole he lived 
a solitary and unsympathetic life. A great king, cease¬ 
lessly active, of unwearied vigilance and ever-changing 
scheme, he was stem, secret, subtle, obstinate, and 
invincibly patient in the pursuit of what his eye desired 
and his hand found to do. And this character im¬ 
pressed itself year by year more clearly on the men of 
his age, so that as the days went on they became more 
reticent in writing of him, and the hurst of spring-tide 
enthusiasm which hailed his accession died down at 
the end of his life into the most meagre record of his 
acts. The astute sovereign who began life so gallantly 
had become more and more of a grim enigma to his 
subjects. They had woven legends about his life. He 
had become a Charlemagne, the mysterious, half-magical 
sovereign, rather than a gallant knight-errant of poesy; 
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md each romance took his real personality farther from 
bis people’s sight. men arose n^ho carried on his 

^ork without any of his own characteristics. The hot¬ 
headed gallant Louis-ever ready to break a lance or 
lead a’forlorn hope-hegan with his pious, domineer¬ 
ing, Spanish wife, to fill a space m the popdar^e 
from which the great conqueror had receded, btiil 
the old king lived on, silent and self-contained deep 
in schemes and very chary of action. He -vvou t ^ 
lift his hand to a romantic enterprise outode to otm 
Zi. He watched and waited for restos which he 

d' so death came to him as he quietlj »nli~ed 
the OTk of consoBdation and order on wheh he tad 
set his he»t. He parsed from distnet to “= 

complaints, redressing tvrongs, rewarding faithful _.ei c . 
He bent his mind to knit the newly won promces 

“: ::radp«w«, — 

Ih%o^eterHto,..*"^^ 
chase, hy exchange, hy trea y 
almost as great had come into the 
might well feel that his work ^ 

li,iphnd lived. 

He had not spared himselt m 
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the camp-fire. At home he had been no more prudent 
than the other monarchs of his day. At fifty-eight he 
was already an old man. He had a son of thirty-sk 
who had von his spurs in England and in the South. 

In the autumn of 1222 he began to suffer from a wasting 
fever, but still he worked as before. He was spared 
Hs fether’s sad end of impotence and decay. At Pacy, 
in July 1223, he had summoned a council to provide 
against one of the small baronial outbreaks which even 
the persistent vigilance of his long reign had not entirely 
suppressed. He felt himself sickening and gave himself 
into the hands of his physicians. Yet he seemed for 
several days to raUy. He determined to go home to 
his new tower, the Louvre. On Tuesday, July 11, he 
had felt better. On Wednesday he was worse, and 
received the last sacraments. But he still kept on his 
journey to Mantes. There on Thursday he rested, and 
on Friday the 14th he passed away. 

Sp died Philip the illustrious king of the Franks, 
writes the chronicler of S. Denys, “a man of high 
prudence by nature and by art, mighty in valour, 
glorious in his deeds, renowned in fame, victorious in 
battles, who wondrously enlarged the rights and the 
power of the realm of the Franks and enriched the 
royal treasure; for against many renowned princes, 
powerful in their lands, their arms and their wealth, 
did he manfully contend, and conquered. A mighty 
defender and protector was he also of the churches, 
and speciahy the holy church of S. Denys did he, with 
pecuhar favour and with, as it were, a largess of love, 
nourish and guard, and prove by many an effectual 
deed the fondness which he had towards it. Zealous 
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from Ms early years for the Christian faith, in his 
youth he affixed the cross to his breast and warred 
over sea against the Saracens with a strong hand. And 
moreover when verging on old age he spared not his 
own son, but sent him twice against the heretic Albigenses 
with great cost and expense, and both in life and in 
death spent largely himself in that business. Above all 
things he was most generous in giving to the poor and 
spreading charity in many a place.” They made for 
the great king a great burying. S. Denys received 
Mm with all its dignity and pomp. The archbishops of 
Eheims and Sens were there, and twenty^bishops, among 
them the pope’s legate, Conrad, bishop of Porto, and 
Pandulf, bishop of Norwich, and the faithful Guerin, 
bishop of Senlis, the right hand of the dead Mng. At 
the same time at two altars the requiem mass was said 
by the pope’s legate and William of Joinvffle, archbishop 
of Eheims. The tears coursed down Louis’s cheeks, 
says AVniiam the Breton, as he followed Ms father’s 
body to the tomb. By him stood Ms half-brother, Philip 
Hurepel, the legitimated offspring of the unhappy 
union with Agnes of Meran, and John of Bneiuie, 
king of Jerusalem. 

There was no doubt or danger as to the succesaon. 
Louis had long been in possession of a separate provision 
and a considerable power. Married m 1200 to Blanche 
of Castile, niece of King John, he had received Issoudun 
Gracay, and large fiefs in Berry, as Ms wffe s dowry, ^ 
nine years later he had been given by Ms father 
estates in the South. Vermandois ^ T® 
practically recognised as Ms property and as count M 
Ltois he treated separately with the Handers in K - 
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He had long been employed by the king in im¬ 
portant diplomatic missions, and his expeditions to 
England, to Poitou, and to Toulouse, had shown him 
possessed of the spirit and energy which the great con¬ 
queror looked for in his heir. All men spoke well of 
him as a Christian knight and a man of honour. At 
his side was an intrepid and capable woman, worthy to 
share his throne, and, it was already eiddent, to guide 
his counsels. His eldest living son was already nine 
years old. The monarchy of Philip Augustus was too 
rtrong to need the support of a coronation of the heir. 
The constantly repeated election for the benefit of the 
same family had become merely a formal recognition of 
the right of hereditary succession. Louis was the first 
of his house who was not crowned in the lifetime of his 
predecessor. The force of routine and the strength of 
Philip Augustus had firmly established the doctrine of 
hereditary right. 

The two children of Agnes of Meran had already 
been provided for. Within a year of the birth of Philip 
Hurepel, and before he had been recognised as legitimate, 
treaties had been drawn up to establish his position. 
He had been married when he was nine years old and 
knighted in 1222. He was fixed in the position of a 
baron of the second rank. His sister Mary had been 
betrothed in 1202 to Arthur of Brittany. Pour years 
later she was betrothed to Philip of Namur, whom she 
married in 1210. On his death she married Henrj of 
Brabant, but the marriage failed to secure her father 

against her husband’s hostility in 1214. 

Philip had left a will, written in the September of 1222, 
when he felt his sickness coming upon him. He left 
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behind him an enormous treasure, which proved his care¬ 
ful management and his skilful treatment of the royal 
domain. He directed that a large sum should be distri¬ 
buted among those from whom he had unjustly extorted. 

A hundred and fifty thousand marks of silver he left, 
for the succour of the Holy Land, to the Templars and 
Hospitallers, and to John of Brienne. His jewels he left 
to the monks of S. Denys. They were bought hack by 
Ms successor, leaving only a golden cross which the 
abbey retained. To his long-suffering wife Ingeborgis 
and others, and to the poor, he left legacies, and interpret¬ 
ing his wishes some money was given to Amaury de 
Montfort after his death The will, in strict feudal 
fashion, concerns only the treasury. The royal domain 
is left untouched. Philip’s grandfather, Louis YL, had 
be<mn the wise policy of leaving to Ms younger children 
only the position of vassals of the second rank. His 
example was followed by the Conqueror. He left to 
Ms son, Phihp Hurepel, only the county of Clermont m 
the Beauvaisis, .which he had acquired on the extmction 
of the male line of the house of Chartres. He had 
already been invested with the county of Boulogne, 
forfeited by the traitor Eeginald whose daughter he 


had married. , „ , 

Philip, unlike many of his fathers, left no legacj of 

difficulties and disumon for his heir. ^ “ 

years of his reign at least twenty-six had been year, 
war, and from each war the monarchy had nsen stmng 
than before. To restore his power to ^ 
that of Charles the Great, men said he had de dared tc 
be his aim. He had done as much as one man could 
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realm hedged in by mighty rivals. When he began to 
rebn, but a very small portion of the French-speaking 
people had owned his sway. As suzerain his power 
was derided. Even as immediate lord he was defied 
and set at nought. But when he died the whole face 
‘of France was changed. The king of the Franks was 
undisputedly the king of by far the greater part of the 
land And the internal strength of his government 
had advanced as rapidly and as securely as the external 
power. PhUip Augustus was the first of his race who 
could reign if he wffled as a despot. In conquering 
the Angevins die had succeeded to something of e 
characteristics of their government. The master of 
Rouen and of Angers was a different man from the mere 
lord of Paris and Orleans. 

The march of the monarchy under Philip the Con¬ 
queror by changing the face of France changed the 
bistory of Europe. It placed a,new power among the 
oxeat states, which should henceforth exercise a com- 
mnding influence. It had been Philip’s task to found 
France in the sense in which we now use the word. 
Uader him the king of the Franks is first clearly seen 
to be sovereign of Gaul. Great as a conqueror, he was 
even greater in constructive and unifying power. hat 
he found he consolidated, and what he founded he laid 
firm. In a century of great men, beside Innocent IIL 
and Frederic I. and Henry II. and S. Bernard, he 
stands with the greatest. In his work and in himself 
he is worthy to take place among the great statesmen 
who have made the Europe of to-day. 
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FOREIGN STATESMExN 


It has been decided to issue, under this title, the 
lives of eminent statesmen of Continental Europe, 
corresponding in form and size, and similar in sccj)e. 
to the series which, under the name “ Twelve EIlglI^ll 
Statesmen,” was confined to the British Islands. The 
new series'does not aim at including every statesman 
who has made his mark in the history of his countr)’; 
it is necessarily limited to a selection from those who 
have exercised a commanding influence on the general 
course of European affairs, and ilnpressed their 
memory deeply on the minds of men. 

The series will be edited by Professor Bury ol 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

The following volumes have already been arranged 
for, and will be published at short intervals 

Richelieu. , 

By R. Lodge, Professor of History in the 

of Glasgow. >■ “ 

Philip Augustus. 

Bv Rev W. H. Hution, Fellow and Tutor of bt 
’ jl's College, 

William the Silent 

By Frederic Harrison, 

Maria Theresa 

B, Dr. I. FiornCK Bright, Master ol Cmreisa 

PAiipo-ft. Oxford. 




foreign statesmen— 

Charles the Great. 

By Thomas Hodgkin, D.CU Author of Italy an. 

IfW(^d6TSj etc. 


Louis XL . . 

By G. W. Prothero, Professor of History in e 
University of Edinburgh. 

Ferdinand the Catholic. 

By E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, 


Mazarin. 

By Arthur H.ass.all, Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Louis XIV. 

Bv H. 0. Wakeman, Fellow of All Souls College, and 
^ Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 

Catherine IL ... 

By J. B. Bury, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Dublin. 

Mirabeau. 

By P. F- WiLLERT, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 


Cavour. 

By the Countess M.artinengo Cesaresco. 







